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A Geography of Pleasure 


his book invites you to take a special journey, one that will open up a vista of 

pleasures and desires. An abundance of images and objects from art as well as cult 

present eroticism and sexuality as the universal, fundamental subject. By opening 
ourselves to the origins in a variety of cultures, some of them strange, we may enrich our own 
culture as well... 

The many and varied points of view encountered in this work demonstrate the 
multifarious aspects of sexuality. It reveals that nothing is more natural than sexual desire; 
and, paradoxically, nothing is less natural than the forms in which this desire expresses itself 
or finds satisfaction. 

Items long hidden in the vaults of public museums and galleries of private collectors 
can be seen in this book. Many of these pictures and objects were forbidden in a western 
society which was less open to sexuality and anything associated with it. So they grant us 
a rare and therefore more fascinating glimpse of what is part and parcel of human nature. 

Eastern societies in particular have known how to integrate the sexual and erotic into their 
art and culture. Chinese religion, for example, entirely free of western notions of sin, considers 
lust and love as pure things. 

The union of man and woman under the sign of Tao expresses the same harmony as the 
alternation of day and night, winter and summer. One can say—and rightly so—that the 
ancient forms of Chinese thought have their origins in sexual conceptions. Yin and yang, two 
complementary ideas, determine the universe. 

In this way, the erotic philosophy of the ancient Chinese also encompasses a 
cosmology. Sexuality is an integrated component of a philosophy of life and cannot be 
separated from it. 

One of the oldest and most stimulating civilisations on earth thus assures us through 
its religion that sex is good and instructs us, for religious reasons, to carry out the act of 
love creatively and passionately. This lack of inhibition in sexual matters is mirrored in 
art from China. 

The great masters of Japan also created a wealth of erotic pictures, which rank equal with 
Japan's other works of art. No measure of state censorship was ever able to completely 
suppress the production of these images. 

Shungas (Images of Spring) depict the pleasures and entertainment of a rather earthly 
world. It was considered natural to seek out the pleasures of the flesh, whichever form they 
took. The word ‘vice’ was unspoken in ancient Japan, and sodomy was a sexual pleasure like 
any other. 

The art of ukiyo-e (pictures of the floating, transitory world) inspires works that are 
technically and artistically perfect. The fantastic and the grotesque blossomed early, especially 
in Japanese art, as well as in literature. 

Sexuality and its associated matters have more than ten thousand representations, different 
depictions in different cultures. In India, eroticism is sanctified in Hindu temples. In Greece, 
it culminates in the cult of beauty, joining the pleasures of the body with those of the mind. 


1. Gustave Courbet, The Origin of the World, 
1866. 
Oil on canvas, 46 x 55 cm. 


Musée d’Orsay, Paris. 


2. Achille Devéria, 1830. 


3. Anonymous, 1799. 


4. Anonymous, indian miniature painting. 
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Greek philosophy understood the world as interplay between Apollo and Dionysus, between 
reason and ecstasy. 

Only Christianity began to view eroticism in a context of sin and the world of 
darkness, so creating irreconcilable differences. “The Devil Eros has become more 
interesting to man than all the angels and all the saints,” a tenet held by Nietzsche, 
which would probably find no sympathy in Far Eastern Japan: Eros was never 


demonised there. 
In fact, that which Nietzsche lamented in the West never did occur in 

Japan, nor in many other Eastern cultures. “Christianity,” in 

Nietzschean words, “forced Eros to drink poison.” 

In Western Europe, erotic depictions were banished to secret 
galleries. The floating, transitory world was held in chains, and 

only with great difficulty was science able to free sexuality from 

prejudices and association with sin. 

It is therefore no wonder that sexology developed wherever the 
relationship between sexuality and eroticism was especially 

ambivalent or troubled. 

Our cornucopia of a colourful, erotic world of images 
and objects shows that Eros can be an all-encompassing 
and unifying energy. 

These items provide an opportunity to steal a glimpse 
of an essential, human sphere—usually taboo—through 

the eyes of many artists with a continuously changing 

point of view. 
Pornography? “That which is pornography to one 
person, is the laughter of genius for the other,” countered 
D. H. Lawrence. 

Unlike pornography, which often lacks 
imagination, erotic art allows us to partake in 
creative joy. 

Even if some of the pictures seem strange to us, 
or even annoy and force us to confront taboos, we 
still should open ourselves to that experience. 

Real art has always caused offence. 

Only through a willingness to be 
affronted can this journey through the 
geography of pleasure also be profitable, 
namely in the sense that this fantasy 
journey enriches our innermost selves. 

The humour evident in many 

works of erotic art is only 
accessible to those who can feel 
positive about claiming the erotic 


5. Rudolfo Valentino, Tango dancers, experience. Pictures of the pleasures of the flesh, in this book, promise a feast 
c. 1930. for the eyes, albeit a distanced pleasure. Yet, is not the essence of eroticism that it should be 
Painted terra-cotta. just beyond reach? 

Erotic Museum, Amsterdam. Aspects of the cultural history of humankind can help to extend the limits of tolerance 
by helping to expand the viewer's opinion. 

6. Chinese porcelain tile, 19th century. They can liberate minds from clichés, which may occupy our fantasies and imagination 
Erotic Museum, Amsterdam. today, but hopefully not after this book has been read. 
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1748: Marquis d^ Argens, Thérèse Philosophe 

Be fierce when you do (t to me, dear friend! This is what Ms. C. said while sinking 
onto her bed. 

Reading your evil Pförtner der Kartäuser [Gatekeeper of the Carthusians] has 
quite aroused me; the tmagery ts true to Life; the characters wear a delightful 
expression of truth; Lf it were less nasty, it would be an inimitable book of its kind. 
Today, do penetrate me, Abbey! Please! | am dying from lust and | am willing to 
endure any consequences! 

when | told you that my adventures would teach you the moods of men, | did wot 
want to talk about the different positions, of which they 


invented a great many as the result of their 
licentiousness and urge to copulate with 
women. 

Nothing remains to be said 
about these Love positions, which 
were discussed in detail by 
the famous Pietro Aretino 
who lived during the 16th 
century. What | want to 
teach you are thus only 
excesses of fantasy, 
those strange favors 
some men demand from 
us and that are their 
substitute for complete 
pleasure, either because 
they favor these acts or 
because their body is less 
developed. 

Everything was brought to my 
room by her order. 

During the first four days | greedily read 
Story of the Gatekeeper of the Cartestans, Story of 
the Gatekeeper of the Carmelites, Pious Laurels, Prostitute, Aretino, and many other 
such books. 

| Looked away from these books just to study the paintings depicting the 
Lascivious positions in vivid colors and very expressively so that the blood in my 


veins boiled. 7. Faun and nymphe, from a spanish manor, 
The third day found me in some sort of ecstasy after | read for one hour. 19th century. Carved oak. 
I was lying ow my bed with both sides of the curtain pulled back so that | was free Erotic Museum, Berlin. 

to study two paintings. These were: The Feast of Priapus and The Love of Mars and 

venus. The depicted positions aroused my Imagination so much that 8. Mythologic scene, c.1800. 
| threw off all covers and blankets. Without bothering to check that the door to my Silver. 

room was securely closed, | started to imitate these positions. Every figure conveyed the Erotic Museum, Amsterdam. 


same emotion to me imbued into the painting by the painter. 
A pair of Lovers on the Left of the painting delighted and inspired me so much due to 9. Chinese doll for doctor games, 20th 
the agreement of the tastes of the young woman with mine. century. 
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Erotic art or pornography? 


“That which is pornography to one person is the laughter of genius for the other.” 
D. H. Lawrence 


he term ‘Erotic Art’ is muddied by a miasma of ambiguous terms. Art and 

pornography, sexuality and sensuality, obscenity and morality are all 

involved to such an extent that it seems almost impossible to reach an 
objective definition, which is not unusual in the history of art. How is it possible to 
speak of erotic art? 

This much is certain: the depiction of a sexual activity alone does not raise a work to the 
nobility that is erotic art. To identify erotic art only with its content would reduce it to one 
dimension, just as it is not possible to distinguish artistic and pornographic depictions only 
by describing their immoral contents. 

The view that erotic works are created solely for sexual arousal and so cannot be art is 
erroneous as well. Does the creative imagination brought to erotic art distinguish it from 
pornography? Yet pornography is also a product of imagination. 

It has to be more than just a depiction of sexual reality, however, or who would buy it? 
Giinter Schmidt states that pornography is “constructed like sexual fantasy and daydreams, 
just as unreal, megalomaniacal, magical, illogical, and just as stereotypical.” Erotic 
daydreams—they are the subject of erotic art as well. 

Those making a choice between art and pornography may have already decided against 
the first one. Pornography is a moralising defamatory term. What is art to one person is 
the Devil's handiwork to another. The mixing of aesthetic with ethical-moralistic questions 
dooms every clarification process right from the start. 

In the original Greek, pornography means ‘prostitute writings'—that is, text with sexual 
content—in which case it would be possible to approach pornography in a free-thinking 
manner and equate the content of erotic art with that of pornography. This re-evaluation 
would amount to a rehabilitation of the term. 

The extent to which the distinction between art and pornography depends on 
contemporary attitudes is illustrated, for example, by the painting over of Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel. 

Nudity was not considered obscene during the Renaissance. The patron of this work of 
art, Pope Clement VII, saw nothing immoral in its execution. His successor, Paul IV, 
however, ordered an artist to provide the Last Judgment with pants! 

Another example of the difficult relationship between society and erotic art is 
the handling of the excavated frescos of Pompeii which were inaccessible to the public 
until recently. 

In 1819, the Gallery of Obscenities was established in the Palazzo degli Studi, the future 
National Museum where only people of mature age and known high moral standards had 
access to the locked room. 

The collection changed its name to Gallery of Locked Objects in 1823. Again, only those 
with a royal permit were able to view the exhibited works. The reactionary wave after the 
unrest in 1848 also affected the erotic collection of the museum. 

In 1849, the doors of the Gallery of Locked Objects were closed forever. The collection was 
transferred to a still further removed section of the museum three years later, with even the 
doors leading to that area being bricked up. Not until 1860, when Guiseppe Garibaldi 
marched into Naples, was reopening of the erotic collection even considered. 


10. Michelangelo, The Creation of the Stars 


1.1: 


and the Planets (eigth panel of the vault), 


1508-1512. 
Fresco. 


Sixtine Chapel, Vatican. 


Gustave Courbet, The Sleep, 1867. 
Oil on canvas, 135 x 200 cm. 
Petit Palais-Musée de la ville de Paris, 


Paris. 
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12. Auguste Rodin, Garden of Pain, 1898. 
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Lead pencil, stump and watercolour on 
cream-coloured paper, 32.5 x 25 cm. 


Musée Rodin, Paris. 


The name of the collection was then changed to Pornographic Collection. Over time, 
many objects were removed from this collection and returned to the normal exhibits. The 
history of the Gallery thus provides an overview of the mores of the last three centuries. 

Not every age is equally propitious for the creation of eroticism and its associated 
matters. It can even become its confessed enemy. For example, the libertine environment of 
the Rococo period created a very favourable atmosphere for eroticism and erotic art. 

Erotic art, however, is not only a reflection of achieved sexual freedom; it can also be a 
by-product of the suppression and repression with which eroticism is burdened. It is even 
conceivable that the most passionate erotic works were created not in spite of, but rather 
because of, the cultural pressures on sexuality. 

In nature, the instinct-controlled sexuality of animals is not erotic. In eroticism, 
however, culture uses nature. Whereas sexuality as an imperative of nature—even in 
humans—is timeless, eroticism is changeable: as culturally conditioned sexuality, it 
has a history. “Nothing is more natural than sexual desire,” writes Octavio Paz, 
“and nothing is less natural than the forms in which this desire expresses itself or 
finds satisfaction.” 

Eroticism thus would have to be understood as a socially and culturally formed 
phenomenon. In which case, it is the creature of moral, legal, and magical prohibitions, 
prohibitions which arise to prevent sexuality harming the social structure. 

The bridled urge expresses itself; but it also encourages fantasy without exposing society 
to the destructive dangers of excess. This distance distinguishes eroticism from sexuality. 
Eroticism is a successful balancing act that finds a precarious equilibrium between the cold 
flow of a rationally organised society—which in its extremes can also cause the collapse of 
the community—and the warm flow of a licentious, destructive sexuality. 

Yet, even in its tamed versions, eroticism remains a demonic power in human 
consciousness because it echoes the dangerous song of the sirens—trying to approach them 
is fatal. Devotion and surrender, regression and aggression: these are the powers that still 
tempt us. The convergence of desire and longing for death has always played a big part 
in literature. 

Insofar as eroticism consists of distance and detours, the fetishist constitutes the picture- 
perfect eroticist. The fetishised object, in its fixed, tense relationship with what is immediate, 
is more significant to the fetishist than the promise of fulfilled desires represented by the 
object. The imagined body is more meaningful than any real body. 

Collectors are eroticists as well. While the lecher or debaucher is active in real life, 
the collector lives with a chaste heart in a realm of fantasy. And is it not true that the 
chaste heart can relish the delights of vice even more deeply and thoroughly than the 
unbridled debaucher? 

Distance permits freedom. Art, too—which can also represent a fetishistic production for 
the artist—affords freedom. It affords the freedom to play with fire without being burned. It 
appeals to the eye; it allows toying with sin without having actually sinned. 

This freedom through distance can be noted when observing the different reactions of 
viewers when looking at sex magazines and works of art: have you ever seen the viewer of a 
porn magazine smile? 

A quiet cheerfulness, however, can be observed frequently in viewers of works of art, as 
if art brings forth an easing of the compellingly sensual. Those, however, who in a 
derogatory manner pronounce a work of art pornographic, prove nothing more than that 
they do not have any appreciation of what is artistic in the object depicted. 

Turning away in disgust does not necessarily have to be a characteristic of a special 
morality. Such people have a non-erotic culture. Eduard Fuchs, the past master of erotic 
art, whose books were accused of being pornographic during his lifetime, considered 
eroticism the fundamental subject of all art: sensuality is said to be present in any art, 


even if its objective is not always of a sexual nature. Accordingly, it would almost be a 


tautology to speak of ‘erotic art’. 

Long before Fuchs, Lou Andreas-Salomé had already pointed out the true 
relationship between eroticism and aesthetics: 

“It seems to be a sibling growth from the same root that artistic drive and sexual 
drive yield such extensive analogies that aesthetic delight changes into erotic delight so 
imperceptibly, erotic desire so instinctively reaches for the aesthetic, the ornamental 
(possibly giving the animal kingdom its ornament directly as a bodily creation).” 

Once, when Picasso, in the evening of his life, was asked about the difference between art 
and eroticism, his pensive answer was: 

“But—there is no difference.” Instead, as others warned about eroticism, Picasso warned 
about the experience of art: “Art is never chaste; one should keep it away from all innocent 
ignoramuses. 

People insufficiently prepared for art, should never be allowed close to art. Yes, art is 
dangerous. If it is chaste, it is not art.” 

Viewed with the eyes of a moral watchdog, every type of art and literature would have to 
be abolished. 

If spirit and mind are the essence of humanity, then all those placing the mind and 
spirit in a position opposed to sensuality are hypocrites. 


13. Auguste Rodin, Milton’ Devil. 
Lead pencil, stump, watercolour, 
gouache on cream-coloured paper, 
32.7 x 25 cm. 


Musée Rodin, Paris. 


14. Jules Pascin, Caress, 1925. 


Pencil drawing, 35 x 31 cm. 


Collection Mr and Mrs Abel Rambert. 
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15. Otto Schoff, 1935. 
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On the contrary, sexuality experiences its true human form only after developing into 


eroticism and art—some translate eroticism as the art of love. 

Matters excluded from the civilising process assert themselves by demanding a medium 
that is spiritually determined, and that is art. 

It is in art that sexuality reaches its fullest bloom, which seems to negate all that is 
sensual in the shape of erotic art. 

Pornography is a judgmental term used by those who remain closed to eroticism. It 
is assumed that their sensuality never had the opportunity to be cultivated. 

These culturally underprivileged people—among them possibly so-called art experts 
and prosecuting attorneys—perceive sexuality as a threat even when it occurs in an 
aesthetically-tempered format. 

Even the observation that a work has offended or violated the viewpoints of many still 
does not make it pornographic. Art is dangerous! Works of art can offend and injure the 
feelings of others; they do not always make viewers happy. 

After all, is it not the duty of art to annoy and to stir things up? The bottom line: the 
term pornography is no longer in keeping with the times. Artistic depictions of sexual 
activities, whether they annoy or please, are part of erotic art. 

If not, they are insipid, dumb works, even if harmless. The following essays examine the 
peculiarities of erotic art. 

All viewpoints such as the art-historical or the one organised according to sexual science 
keywords, for example, cannot do erotic art any justice as long as eroticism itself is not the 
centre of the examination. 


This means that these essays will broach subjects that are rarely the subject of discussion 
in the context of depictions of erotic art. They also provide arguments against the false 


defenders of erotic art. 

The essay entitled The Dream about the Orgy emphasises the ultimate in sexual dreams, 
whether they occur at night or during the day. 

Bataille’s term ‘excess’ finds its extreme form of expression in the orgy, insofar as all 
boundaries are abolished during erotic ecstasy. 

A regressive maelstrom is exuded by eroticism and erotic art, which is curbed by culture 
through prohibitions, bans, and rituals. 

The essay Eroticism and Indignation explores the question of which internal powers are 
expressed in erotic depictions, leaving the viewer to oscillate between horror and rapture. 
Here, art itself proves to be the creative, spellbinding power. 

The essay illustrates that it is more the style and less the subject that determines the erotic 
character of a work of art. Indignation, so it is concluded, is a reaction appropriate for erotic 
works of art. We see pictures depicting wild excesses. 

Only through our imagination are we taking part in the excess. The composition 
Pleasure for the Eyes shows that voyeurism represents a dissociated appropriation of that 
which is physical. Seeing is recognisable as a sort of substitute action. 

The frame of a picture represents a demarcation line, which keeps the dangerous 
away from the real world. The Loneliness of the Picture pursues the thought that the 
chaotic and limitless nature of eroticism has to be poured into geometric forms to become 
acceptable. It is thus possible to keep our desires under control. 


16. Otto Schoff, 1935. 


17. Achille Devéria, 1830. 
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The basis of any museum foundation is a passion for collecting things. This passion 
itself is a deeply erotic activity, as the essay About the Erotic Roots of the Passion for 
Collecting Objects attempts to prove. 


The collector of erotica is closer to the roots of the drive or urge than any other 
collector. The article Sodom Berlin introduces the Berlin of the 1920s as a throbbing 
cultural metropolis. 

This era is particularly represented in the Erotic Museum in Berlin. The essay Negation 
and Erection is a tribute to the great Berlin artist George Grosz, whose works became the 
expression of an exile's fate. 

The last essay, May One Thousand Flowers Bloom!, re-examines the question why we 
have such a difficult time dealing with erotic art. 

At the same time, this essay pleads for a responsible and mature way of dealing with it, 
ina democratic state acting with restraint. 


18. Jean Morisot, c. 1925. 
Colour etching 


Frotic Museum, Berlin. 


19. Jean Morisot, c.1925. 
Colour etching 


Frotic Museum, Berlin. 
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20. Aulaire, colour echtings from different 


series of images, c.1925. 
21. Jean Morisot, c.1925. 

Colour etching 

Erotic Museum, Berlin. 


22. Anonymous, 1840. 
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1665/66: Pierre de Bourdeille Seigneur de Brantome, Lives of the Gallant Ladies 


Another type of person has corrupted girls severely; these are their teachers who have 
to teach them în the liberal arts and if they want to be bad they will be: anybody can 
imagine what type of comforts they are granted when they are teaching, alone in a 
chamber or when studying; anybody can think of the types of stories, fables, and 
nistories they sometimes teach the girls to arouse their imagination and once they 
see this excitement and desire tw these girls, how they know how to take advantage of 
the situation. 

| once knew a girl who came from a very good and prosperous family, | tell You, who 
came to ruin and made herself into a whore because her teacher told her the story or actually 
fable of Tiresias who, after having tried both sexes, was asked by Jupiter and Juno to settle 
the dispute of who enjoys the most pleasure when copulating, man or woman? 

He replied, contrary to Juno's opinion, that this would be the woman. Juno was so 
upset about being told she was wrong that she blinded the poor judge, taking his 
eyesight. It is wo wonder that this story tempted the girl, because she had heard from 
other women how crazy men were about sex and that they enjoyed it so much, but 
considering the judgment made by Tiresias, women can enjoy it even more and thus it 
should be tried, they say. 

Really, girls should be spared such lessons! Are there no others? Their teachers, 
however, are apt to say that they want to know everything and since the girls are 
already studying, the passages and stories requiring an explanation [or those that are 
self-explanatory] have to be explained and told without skipping that page; and if they 
do skip the page, the girls will ask them why, and if they answer that they skipped the 


page because it would corrupt the girls they are then so much more eager to Learn about 


that passage, and they start pestering their teachers to such a degree that they have no 
choice but to explain it to them because it is the nature of girls to want what ts forbidden 
to them. 

How many female students were corrupted by reading these types of stories, as well 
as with those by Biblis, Caunus and many others written tw Ovid's Metamorphoses, up 
to the book Ars Amandi, which he wrote? 

In addition, there are many other risqué fables and lecherous speeches published here; 
French, Latin, as well as Greek, Italian, and Spanish. 

And the Spanish saying goes: dear God, keep us from a horse that speaks and a girl 
that talles Latin. 

God only knows, if their teachers want to be bad and teach their pupils such types of 
lesson, how they can corrupt and dirty them so that even the most decent and chaste among 
them will fall. 

Is Ít not true that the holy Augustine was gripped by pity and pain when he read the 
fourth book of Aeneas, which contains the affairs and the death of Dido? 

| would Like to have as many hundreds of coins as there have been girls, worldly as 
well as plous, who have become excited, dirtied, and Lost their virginity when reading 
Amadis de Gaule. 

Anybody can see the damage Greek, Latin, and other books can cause when their 
teachers, these cunning and corrupted foxes, these miserable good-for-nothings with their 
secret chambers and cabinets in the midst of their Laziness comment on and interpret these 


types of stories. 


23. Jean Morisot, c.1925. 
Colour etching 


Frotic Museum, Berlin. 


24. Aulaire, colour echtings from different 


series of images, c.1925. 
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The Dream about the Orgy 


The light goes out, the orgy can begin. 
For Dieter Engel 


he orgy unfolds on the darker side of culture. Humanity, true to its nature, with 

a heterosexually and monogamously oriented sexuality, supported by personal 

love, and subject to the taboos of incest, uses the orgy to violate all prohibitions, 
overcome all controls, and to allow full rein to all desires and wishes.... 

The consumption of intoxicating beverages and drugs with a disinhibiting effect are often 
components of an orgy. Men and women overcome the inhibitions placed on them by 
shame and morals, marriage and personal love. 

The couple expands into a threesome, foursome, eightsome; and there is even a 
tendency to form an impersonal group. The amalgamation of all bodies results in one 
body. Lines and boundaries between heterosexuality and homosexuality become blurred 
and are left behind, as well as divisions between one generation and another, despite 
incest taboos. 

Erotic literature has sufficient examples, which even suggest that differences between 
man and animal are now defunct. All psychological checks and balances are dissolved: 
anything goes. 

Orgies prove the following: the typical sexuality of normal adults cannot clarify the erotic 
cravings of humanity as a whole. The immensity of those cravings also frightens. That is 
the reason erotic literature attaches the following attributes to orgies: a wild orgy, a 
licentious, ravaging, enormous, extravagant, unbelievable, obscene, outrageous orgy. . . The 
orgy is the non plus ultra of erotic imagination. 

In ancient Roman times, such wild celebrations as the Saturnalia allowed people an 
outlet for their urges, and thus limited the consequences of repression. These types of festival 
were connected with fertility and religions rooted in mysticism. Their experience culminated 
in full ecstasy. 

“People are besides themselves to completely merge with the divine and be enraptured,” 
explained Proclus, a Neoplatonist philosopher. This rapture seemed to resemble a trance or 
take on orgiastic forms—something Plato calls “divine madness.” The word orgy refers to 
such madness. 

While the Christian church tried to repress and almost completely suppress sexuality, the 
Dionysian cult chose the path of catharsis. As a result, these periodic celebrations relaxed 
and satisfied people. Dionysus does not observe any limits. He overflows. He is without 
restraints. He represents what psychoanalysts calls the id: the reality of drives and urges 
that is Dionysian intoxication. 

The Roman Empire, by contrast, suffocated the Dionysian gods with rules of ethical 
behaviour and moral constraints. “Where Rome is in command,” wrote Walter 
Schubart in his study Religion and Eros, “there is no matriarchy, no religion based on 
feminine values, no deification of nature, and no experiencing the joys of creation. 

If Dionysian cults strayed into this world, they had to degenerate from religious 
celebrations to outbursts of vulgar lust. Cult-based orgiasticism turned into sexually 
offensive behaviour. The orgiastic celebrations reveal the basic religious idea. 


25. Alessandro Calione, Ancient Orgie, 1872. 


Watercolour after a drawing. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
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Nothing remained but slave labour for the desires of the flesh. . . This is how 
Dionysus took revenge on the Roman Empire.” The revenge of Dionysus on the Eros- 
hostile Christian world was manifested in the obsessive belief in witches and sorcery of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It provided the “pornography of the joy of 
creation” (Schubart). 

Just like the myths of natural religions, this obsession with witches was directed towards 
the supernatural as well but also emphasised the darker side of the divine, the satanic. 
“Dionysus rose again as the Devil. The Devil is the sexual god of Christianity and witches 
are his courtesans.” 

The Devil himself has horns, phallic shapes, and the body of a billy goat, just like the 
satyrs, which surrounded the Thracian god. All sexuality now carries the stamp of sin and 
yet it has powers that are impossible to resist. 

Chroniclers reported to have seen 6,000 devils and witches fornicate with one another in 
an open field. This is somewhat reminiscent of mass unions, which were the culmination 
of the orgiasticism of fertility cults. “The witch spectre,” opines Schubart, “is a Dionysus cult 
with a negative portent.” 

Goethe's Faust experienced such a Witches’ Sabbath during Walpurgis Night. 

See and observe! You cannot see its end. 

Hundreds of fires burning in a row; 

They are dancing, talking, cooking, drinking, and making love. 
Tell me if you can, where to find anything better! 

The mystery of fertility was defended by witches during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries but they did this in the night realm of hell. “The old Baubo comes alone, / She 

26. Paul Avril, 1910. comes astride a sow,” are lines from Faust. 
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Christian men and women of those times barred eroticism from heaven. The 
infamous writings called the Witch Hammer report one of the accused women as 
claiming that the lust of the Devil's love is as enormous as the lust of 1,000 men 
combined. The celebration of Carnival is one of the main vestiges of such orgiastic cults 
in Christian Europe. Even after Christianity triumphed, such stress-relieving festivals 
were a necessity if adherence to and compliance with the puritanical morals of everyday 
life were to be ensured. 

Today, Carnival is an especially lively celebration in towns and cities that are 
predominately Roman Catholic. “The Catholic Church,” wrote Schubart, “never did reject 
the needs stemming from the joy of creation as brusquely and with such finality as 
Protestantism did with its stern and severe realism and its male gravity.” 

Fertility and creational bliss cults are always celebrations of fraternisation. That is the 
reason the celebration of Carnival—just like all other Dionysian celebrations—is based on the 
demand for general equality, which tears down the artificial barriers between participants. 

The custom of cross-dressing also has its origin in ancient beliefs. 

The exchange of clothing was practised during some of the Aphrodite festivals. Plutarch 
describes the wild celebration of the Festival of Impudence (Hybristika) where women wore 
men’s clothing and coats and the men donned women’s clothing and veils. What these 
customs shared was the desire to come to resemble an androgynous deity. 

Love outside the rules seems to have been a monopoly of the ruling class in western 
culture for a long time, as Jaques Solé in his study Love in Western Culture has shown. 
Between 1500 and 1800 particularly, the aristocracy knew how to remove themselves from 
sexual order and oppression as propagated by Christendom. Such sexual anarchy often took 
the shape of festive promiscuity. 


27. Paul Avril, 1910. 
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The imagination and fantasy of the West was ruled for a long time by the excesses of the 
Borgias. During the pontificate of Alexander VI, a true Renaissance prince with a strongly 
sensual temperament, surrounded by his bastards and minions, dozens of amorous ladies 
of the night often gathered in the Vatican. On the eve of All Saints’ Day 1501, the Pope, 
who prayed to the powers of desire much as he did to the power of Jesus Christ, presided over 
a famous feast. 

At the end of the celebration, fifty chosen nude courtesans crawled around on all 
fours and picked up the sweet chestnuts thrown to them by the surrounding crowd. This 
was followed by the award of prizes to those who imparted —in public—the strongest proof 
of their masculinity. 

Masked balls gained popularity in the Paris of Henri III, especially when the 
occasion was a wedding banquet. At the end of such festivities, some of the more daring 
young ladies, dressed in silk and jewels, lost their honour amidst the general chaos and 
confusion. During the times of Henri IV, a segment of the French élite was caught in 
some sort of sexual maelstrom, which eventually swept across the entire European 
aristocracy. Once again, his lecherous court, revelling in promiscuity, was an immense 
luxury brothel. 

The seventeenth century was the age most open to sexuality, exhibiting it in its coarsest 
forms. Without wanting to exaggerate the image of an aristocracy with undisciplined urges 
and desires, one can say that a large segment of the regime was addicted to the anarchic 
values of sexual freedom. The libertine environment of the Age of Enlightenment thus had 
many predecessors. 
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In France, the creation of a true court society under Louis XIV, which was subject to 
specific and mandatory rules, meant only that the orgiastic tendencies which continued were 
smothered with hypocrisy. During the Rococo period, sexual licentiousness took on forms 
which are almost incomprehensible to today’s sensitivities. “Not only,” writes Paul Englisch 
in his History of European Morals, “did women change their lovers on a regular basis, but 
men also bestowed their favours on the ladies from the ballet and the opera. Demanding 
freedom for themselves and granting it to their spouses, couples finally formed entire love 
associations in order to escape the businesslike ambience of the brothels and thus to drain 
the cup of lust down to the last drop. 

Such societies or associations were regulated with specific statutes and articles and 
often persevered for many years. The best-known ones were the Order of Bliss and The 
Society of Aphrodites, whose statutes and articles were the primary subjects of a 
comprehensive pornographic novel by Nerciat, as well as the Société du Moment, the 
Secte Anandryne, and others. 

" These pornographic clubs not only cultivated heterosexual love, but bisexuality and 
homosexuality came into their own. It would be safe to say that de Sade in his novels did 
indeed stick to nature, when he depicts not only young boys and girls, men and women, 
but also animals that serve to satisfy every single lecherous lust and desire in his club 
Association for the Friends of Crime. 

“Vices have been incorporated into a system but one wants nothing more than to be 
profligate, only to find the bliss of crime in these vices.” Outside France, the lords and ladies 
of Europe also participated in this orgiastic fashion. 


31. Paul Avril, 1910. 


32. Johann Heinrich Ramberg, c.1799. 
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In Dresden in 1750, for example, young aristocrats metamorphosed into nude 
dancers; pranksters imitated them during traditional balls held by the common people 
in the small towns and in the countryside. London during the Age of Enlightenment 
was a veritable hub of organised promiscuity. Hogarth has depicted this in his 
splendidly-described tavern scenes from around 1733. Here, the bourgeois artist 
condemns the decadent vices of the aristocracy as the prime cause of destruction and 
violence. The Russian aristocracy, parroting the West in everything, displayed its 
orgiastic tastes without shame. Among many details about the love life of the court, 

Englisch's proof consists of the transvestite balls, which were organized in 

Moscow by the Czarina Elisabeth in 1744. All men wore women's 
clothing and vice versa without anybody ever hiding behind a 
mask. In 1788, the great Chlyst Trial was held, chlyst 
meaning ‘whip’. The late dogma of the Chlysts was that 
sexual intercourse itself, considered love and not a sin, 
was permitted, but performed by a married couple it 

was judged to be the most despicable offence. 

Once the church service of the Chlysts reached its 
climax in ecstatic dance, it was claimed that they 

extinguished all lights and surrendered to random 
mass couplings. 

Sexual and religious emotional surges were 
considered as an inseparable unit during the 
resulting whirlwind of excitement. Casanova’s 
memoirs, discredited by historians, contained an 
almost complete index of all European orgies 
during the Age of Enlightenment. 

This extraordinary lover was mostly a shocked 
spectator when witnessing sexual group 
encounters in Russia, Spain, or Italy. 

Orgiastic feasts have survived outside the 

Christian cultural sphere and still take place in 
some locations in Asia and among the primitive 
people of Africa, Australia, and Polynesia. In Japan, 

public prostitutes had an honourable place in the 
processions held on the emperor's birthday. Every year, a 
solemn procession in Yoshiwara used to keep the memory of 
these temple prostitutes alive. China, that highly civilised 
country in which the art of love played such an important role, 

also had its erotic mysticism. 
Robert van Gulik's book about sex life in ancient China illustrates that 
the art of eroticism was considered a spiritual means for achieving immortality. 

Sensuality, reason, and religion formed one unit. In India, the Brahmin-Vedic and the 
Hindu religion are inundated with sexual matters. Here, the joys of copulation and 
immersion into the divine origin, Nirvana, have been placed on the same level since 
ancient times. Shiva was considered the personification of the creative powers of nature. 
These were also personified in his wife Sakti and venerated with wild orgies. The 
followers of Sakti, the Shakta, venerated and honoured the female principle of nature in 
the shape of a naked woman during nightly celebrations that were kept secret and 
culminated in wild orgies. 

Certain sects gathered in a temple, men and women, married and single, and after their 
priests had finished the appropriate sacrifice, the congregation surrendered to a wild orgy. 


The Tantra sects extolled intoxicated submersion in wine and women as 
amalgamation with the divinity. In addition to orgiastic ecstasy, there was also the path 
of ascetic ecstasy, which kept the will and the consciousness intact, and thus was much 
closer to the European awareness of sexuality. Many of these old orgiastic customs were 
forbidden by the British colonial government. In Indonesia, the religious custom of 
mimicking the fertilisation of the earth through public copulation was maintained for 
a long time. An indescribable orgy accompanies the rite of circumcision performed by 
the people of Fiji. 

The aborigines of Central Australia believe that the more effort put into the 
cult’s sexual activities, the closer they are to their ancient god of creation. 

These forms of a fervent affirmation of life have been largely 
destroyed today. Whenever erotic religions were confronted by A 
Europeans, they recoiled and receded. “The joy of creation,” 
wrote Schubart, “suffocates on the guilty conscience with 
which Europeans poison their world.” Goethe had an 
inkling of the dilemma of modern man and woman. 
He lets the ageing Faust descend to the mothers, 
who are nothing but the eternal keepers of nature- 
based religions. 

With them, Faust is searching for the lost 
religion of the joy of creation. He sinks into the 
female origin of the world—to be renewed from 
this source of life: 

The Eternal, 

Here it has been accomplished; 
The Eternal Feminine 

It pulls us in. 

Orgiastic eroticism threatens all possibilities 
of life. Georges Bataille emphasized this 
aspect: its “effectiveness is on the disastrous 
side, it demands madness, rapture, and loss 
of consciousness. 

The main objective is to see to it that one's self slips 
into a loss of self in a bewildering journey. This loss of 
self is then the decisive moment of religiosity.” The 
tremendous liberation from the fetters of restraint and 
morality elevates humans above the state to which they have 
condemned themselves. “A muddle of screams, a muddle of violent 
gestures and dances, a muddle of embraces, and finally, a muddle of 
mixed up emotions, which increased an immeasurable convulsion. 

The perspectives of this loss compelled this escape into indiscrimination, into which the 
constants of human activity disappeared, in which nothing was left that did not lose it 
support.” In the beginning, there was total chaos, and the night was its favourite place. Not 
only is the orgy, like the celebration, a denial of the boundaries of daily working life, but it 
is also the sign of a complete reversal. 

The orgies of the Saturnalia reversed the social order: the master served the slave, the slave 
stretched out on the bed of the master. The origin of the orgy is the existence of prohibitions. 

These inevitably determine the explosive eruption of excesses. In Totem and Taboo, 
Sigmund Freud shows an example in connection with the incest taboo: “These avoidance 
rules are especially severe on the Fiji Islands where they apply not only to the blood-related 
sister but also to all females within the group. 


34. Johann Heinrich Ramberg, c.1799. 
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Hearing of wild orgies carried out by these primitive people, where just these forbidden 
degrees of relationship are in search of unification strikes as especially odd.” The stricter the 
command, the more violent the outburst. In his book, The Shadow of Dionysus, A 
Contribution to the Sociology of the Orgy, Michel Maffesoli attempts to filter a logic from 
the passions, which he shows repeatedly stimulate and renew the social body. 

He stresses that the orgiastic, which is always assumed to encompass elements of 
anomy, gives society its structure and regenerates it as well. “Within our own history, the 
civilisation process and the curtailment of morals are based on what has been generally 
known as the Principle of Individuation. . . . 

It is inherent to the logic of the matter that the atomisation of individuals, whose main 
stages have been first the Reformation, then Cartesianism, and finally the 1789 Revolution, 
has led to the release of that entity, which constitutes all that is social. It is in this sense, 
that an unmistakably vivid and alive collectivity is revealed within the Dionysian mystery.” 

Orgiasticism recalls to mind that the creative potential rests within the community. All 
examples, such as nature-based religions on the whole, emphasise that the creative is at 
home within the entirety of the cosmos and the community. 

The Dionysian mystery does not cause disorder and chaos, it reduces these by periodically 
creating a new order. “The orgiastic joie de vivre, in its everyday as well as its special 
manifestations, celebrates the cheerfulness of carpe diem; it does not give two hoots about 
the economic and political planning and calculation and exposes the ineffectiveness of 
virtue-based ideologies, which believe to be able to guide, control, tame, and rationalise the 
vagaries of passion and yet never will be able to get a grip on them.” 

A town, a people, a more or less restricted group of individuals, who are not capable of 
expressing their intemperance, their craziness, and their dream worlds collectively will 
rapidly decline. This natural shadow zone supposedly always causes unrest, and is said to 
be having a difficult time submitting to the principle of reality. 

However, the violation of moral boundaries does seem to strengthen ethical authority, 
because when disorder draws attention to itself and permits the imaginary, the playful, 
and the fantastic to express itself, it drags all that into the present, so underlining the 
virtues of togetherness. 

From hierodules in antiquity to today’s vagabond existence of sexuality, maybe even 
reaching certain forms of prostitution, there are moments of loss of self, a way to lose oneself 
in the flow of collective sexuality, which strengthens the universal inter-relationship that is 
a witness to the unshakeable organic state of humans and all other matter.” 

However, those of us that do not grant the powers of delight and desire any outlets will 
be haunted by the return of the repressed material. Maffesoli writes that “an outdated 
predominance of Apollinarian values will drive the dark power to the worst excesses. 

Blood baths, destruction, concentration camps, or other means of genocide are cases 
which reveal that they occur when reason has been able to rule an entire period without 
having to share its power.” In contrast, those societies that allow incorporation of dark 
moments into daily life are well-balanced: channeling through integration. 

“Excesses are like violence: to constrain them means to further their debauched and 
overexcited outburst. The wisdom of the ages is here very tangible and concrete when it 
tolerated a certain shadowy side, which was then tempered through ritualisation. 

The Greek followers of the Dionysus cult had just this objective when they gave their 
passions free reign.” An archaic aspect of eroticism is manifested in the orgy. One could 
also describe it as regression in the service of the ego, or, even better, regression in the 
service of culture. Allowing one’s passions free reign: that was the basic idea of the great 
utopian Charles Fourier (1772—1837). Long before Freud he denounced the devastating 
consequences of sexual repression and the horrible forms which could be assumed by 
passions if they were to be suppressed. 


35. Léon Bakst, 1925. 
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These passions would then accumulate and revisit us. His Harmony, the draft for a 
social utopia, promotes the practice of collective love. Fourier considers the egoistic 
relationship, limited to a single couple, antisocial and damaging. Polygamy, which used to 
be a quagmire of the passions in barbaric and civilised societies alike, becomes a source of 
magnanimous relationships in a harmonious form. 

The gathering of a larger number of partners is the orgy, but of a more refined and noble 
kind. These types of orgy have nothing in common with the dirty orgy of civilisation and 
are purely sensual meetings. They enhance mutual sympathies. 

To cultivate lust—that is the last word of Fourieran harmony. “Nature drives us towards 
love orgies. One thus has to concede that the orgy is a natural human urge and that it is 
only its performance that has to be regulated just like many other matters that are 
incompatible with the order of civilisation but still correspond with the will of mother nature 
who is spurring us on to enjoy these different pleasures.” 

The orgy is a community-strengthening activity because it “enhances the support for 
each individual through a commonly-shared, collective passion, which represents a new 
relationship for all participants.” With that, it elevates itself to a noble and 
philanthropic passion. 

The desire to use orgiastic adventures to step across lines still haunts the consciousness 
of modern, civilised man and woman, whether in the form of a fantasy or in reality. 
Archaic and primitive man is still a part of us. Every one of us has his or her polymorph- 
perverse past and those who are able to salvage some of it during his or her civilised, 
regulated adult life are the lucky ones. 

Those, however, who shut these early experiences out of their lives will perceive them as 
a threat and are likely nowadays to be referred to a psychiatrist. This is also the position of 
the sexual sciences, which are rooted in the middle-class. 

Even such highly acclaimed reference works as the Illustrated Eroticism Lexicon (1928- 
1931) list the following under the keyword ‘Sexual Daydreams’: “There are also sick people, 
who put down such fantasies (of orgies) in a book, often together with drawings.” 

This explains why artists use such fantasies in their works of art. Such pictures are then 
an emotional betrayal, a sort of way for artists to let off steam and protect themselves from 
the sublimation of their fantasies. . . 

Overgrowing these fantasies turns into a severe interference with the social duties of the 
individual. The individual becomes increasingly more introverted and withdrawn, and the 
line between reality and fantasy increasingly becomes blurred. 

Sexual daydreams are often exhibited noticeably by the mentally ill and often take on a 
grotesque character. The mentally-ill patient has deflowered thousands of virgins, he or she 
has hundreds of sexual organs, and possesses a vast harem. Incest delusions often occur as 
well, quite frequently in neurotics. 

Dionysus, who assumed the form of the Devil during an age ruled by theology, would 
be admitted to a psychiatric ward in our supposedly enlightened times. 

Art is another sanctuary of unfettered sensuality. The instruction to copulate with as 
many partners as possible, which was first established by religion in the form of temple 
prostitutes and later became the goal of the Libertines, remains in erotic art in the form of 
a fantasy. The desire of man and woman to come out of their shell achieves sublimation 
through expression. Marriage is the framework of permitted sexuality. 

Yet is it not refined eroticism that exhibits a trend for change, for infidelity? The 
crude urge to copulate surely does not have it. “One can say,” states Lou Andreas- 
Salomé, “that the natural love life with all its developments, and mainly in the most 
individualised ones, is based on the principle of infidelity.” Arthur Schnitzler illustrates 
this in a splendid manner in his Dream Novella published in 1925. Thus, art is the 
most sublime form of adultery. 
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RÉF de La Bretonne, Monsieur Nicolas’ Adventures in the Land of Love (1794-7) 


| Lived more sensibly than ever before and began finally to understand that it was 


possible for me to get used to this as well. But nothing is more changeable than mankind! 


Sometimes old acquaintances loaned me books, which | used to read at weekends when 


I had to wait for Zephire. That is when | became aware of the true danger posed by such books 


as the Gatekeeper of the Carthusians, Thérèse Philosophe, Religieux en Chemises, and others. 


for 


After a long time of abstinence, such reading material suddenly increased my hunger 


Sex. One of my more dissolute acquaintances from earlier times brought me the first- 


named book while | was still in bed Late on a Sunday morning, 


boo 
Litt 


opened it quickly and with avid and mounting passion greedily read the entire 
R before | got wp. | was twa frenzy of Lust after just twenty pages. That was when the 
e Manon Lavergne, a relative of old Sellier, came and brought me my washing- 


water. | was at once oblivious to the whole world! | took the young girl, and | encountered 


Litt 


e resistance. 


Whew she left, | went on reading. Next to call on me, some thirty minutes Later, was 


Cécile Decoussy, a friend of my sister Margot. She asked why | had wot visited her for 


some time. Without any consideration for the situation of this blonde young demoiselle 


- she was engaged to be married shortly - and without thinking how | was treating one 


of my sisters friends, | fell upon her so rapaciously that she thought Vd gone mad, 


implored me to release her, and only yielded through fright. 


38. Reunier, 1925. 


39. Aroldo Bonzagni, 1910. 
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41. Reunier, 1925. 


42. Lithograph, c.1940. 
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Once more | picked up the disastrous book. After about fifteen minutes, Thérèse 


Courbuisson entered my room, and stood back in mock dismay. “well! How lazy can 
you be! You're still in bed!” She approached my bedside, still teasing me about my 
lethargy. | waited, and then | grabbed her arm, lifted her off her feet as lightly as a 
feather, and pulled her down close to me. 

Before she knew what was happening to her, | had already devoured her. And since she 
was à very Sensuous person, she soon joined in cheerily. Finally, she extricated herself from 
my arms and hurried away. 

| continued to read. The bed was getting too hot for me. My three sexual experiences had 
thoroughly aroused my libido; | was still in a state of high excitement thanks to my 
reading material. 

| got out of bed, determined to go and see a girlfriend of mine, to bring her back to my 
room, and to sate my lust by means of her body. Suddenly someone else knocked at my 
door, which was wot completely closed. 

“who ts it?” | called. “Come in.” 

“Séraphine,” said a not unfamiliar voice. | was startled, for a moment believing the voice 
was that of Séraphine Destroches, come to reproach me for my scandalous behaviour towards 
her friend Decoussy. 

“who ts ít?” | repeated. 

“Séraphime Jolon.” 

Ah, wow | knew who (t was. The housekeeper of a friend of mine, a painter. | had had the 
odd pleasant conversation with her from time to time. Relaxed, | opened the door. 
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44. Achille Devéria, 1830. 


45. Aroldo Bonzagni, 1910. 
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“I’ve come to see you,” said the pretty, young girl, “to beg a favour from you. Would you 
be so Rind as to recommend me to Mademoiselle Delaporte? Mademoiselle Delaporte, who 
holds you in high esteem, could be of considerable help to me.” 

“Of course. But have a seat, pretty neighbour,” | said. Séraphine was quite a 
delightful young thing with a perfect body. | took hold of her and threw her down on the 
bed. She tried to defend herself, but that only added fuel to my fire. And as soon as ۵ 
finished, | started again. 

“Let me go! My sister-in-law is waiting for me right outside the door.” 

۱ was not to be deterred from my purpose. The disgraceful reading material had tripled 
my strength. | was as forceful as a madman! Then the door opened again, and pretty 
Agathe Fagard-Jolon entered my room. 

“Help me! Please help me!” Séraphine groaned, exhausted. | Leapt from the bed, leaving her 
with her skirts pushed right up, shut the door with a flick of my foot, and dragged the 
comely brunette over to the mattress. 

Docile tw her astonishment, she becomes the victim of my sixth triumph 一 actually no 
more difficult for me than my first, thanks to my vivid imagination, which assists me 
more than any aphrodisiac could. 

Suddenly, sanity returned to me. My passion was sated. Ashamed of my frenzy, | 
apologized to the sisters-in-law a thousand times over. 

Even so, | was barely able to calm them down. That ts the pernicious effect of highly 
erotic reading material. 

But | know of a book even more dangerous than the one ۱۵۱ been reading - Justine. tt can 
Lead to pleasure through pain. Danton read it to arouse himself. 


The Marquis de Sade: Imagination Triumphs over Reason 


The epicentre of the earthquake that is sexual desire bubbling away within mankind 
is Located in the head. “The thoughts you inspire in me, Juliette,’ said Belmor to me one 
day, ‘ave what | find tantalizing about you. No one could have a more Lascivious ... 
richer ... more liberal [imagination] than yours. And you must have noticed that my 
most pleasurable alliances with you are those that develop when our imagination runs 
away with us and leads us on to Ínnovatively sensual ideas that, alas, are impossible to 
realise or fulfil.” It is rare that purely imaginary scenes unfold in erotic Literature, 
which is not always a creative genre. It is even rarer for imagination itself to be the object 
of reflection. 

The imagination ts nonetheless the source of desire and of enjoyment for the Marquis 
de Sade, whose works are intended mainly to enlighten. To de Sade, intellectual thought 
neutralises sensuality. The limitations of reality may be cast off by means of the sheer 
scope of the imagination, which grants potential existence to notions that far surpass 
reality. A passionate frenzy for release from the constraints of reality takes hold of the 
conscious mind. (During the French Revolution tt actually burst through into reality 
as well.) 

The works of de Sade - whose concept of reality was physically limited for many 
years by the walls of a prison - should be read as the extreme expressions of a completely 


Liberated imagination, as a dream of freedom for a prisoner, and not as the notional 


diary of a sadist. Isn't (€ perhaps exactly this conscious distancing of self from reality 
that makes it possible for erotic imagination to develop fantasies of megalomaniac 


proportions? 


46. Heinrich Lossow, 1890. 


47. Aroldo Bonzagni, 1910. 
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48. Courbouleix, 1935. 


49. Achille Devéria, 1830. 
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"Oh Juliette, how exquisite are the joys of the mind!” says Lamettrie. “Should we not 
embark ow all the roads to sensual pleasure lit up by (ts fireworks?” * ... During such 
exquisite moments the entire world ts ours — there ts nothing that can deny us. Everything 
holds out joy to the heightened senses our fervid imaginations have prepared to receive it. We 
can lay waste to the earth, ... we can repopulate it with new creatures - which we can then 
kill again tf we feel Like it.” 

What a combination of notions of dominance, self-importance, and destructiveness! 
“Happy, a hundred times happy,” goes on Lamettrie, “are those whose lively, sensual 
imagination always keeps available to the senses a foretaste of the joys to come. In truth, 

Juliette, | wouldn't like to say whether reality ts equal to the imaginary - whether 
indulging in pleasures one does not actually possess ts not a hundred times more 
enervatino than indulging in those one really caw possess.” Such happiness feeds on 
illusions. The joys of thinking lustfully of pleasures to come surpass all joys that are 
ultimately possible of desire in reality. 

De Sade’s libertines work themselves into a frenzy of imagining. They go way over the 
top with it. Their minds overheat while their hearts remain cold. The purpose of the female 
narrators in 120 Days of Sodom ts thus to show that it is the imagination (and nothing 
else) of the Libertines that has been aroused. They have nothing to do with the enjoyment of 
the senses. This is illustrated in a short dialogue from 120 Days: During supper the duke put 
forward the notion that happiness consists of fully satisfying all one's senses at all times. 
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“That ts wot the argument of a libertine,” said Durcet. “How could you be happy if you 


were able to obtain satisfaction any time you wanted? It is not satisfaction or 
indulgence that Leads to happiness, but desire and longing, the breaking of barriers that 
oppose these desires. 

As it is, | can get anything | want here. ALL I have to do ts state a wish for it and Vw. 
given it. But | confess: since | have been here, | have ejaculated not once because of the 
objects that ave here but because of those that are wot here.” Whereas Faust was torn 
between desire and indulgence, Sade's libertines pine away in their longing for desire. 
No fulfilment ever brings satisfaction. Is it this frustration that drives the Libertines in 
panic to seek new desires? 

“God be damned! What powers of imagination!” shouts Dolmancé in Philosophy in the 
Boudoir. “You see, Madame, how it all stems from her head without anybody touching her.” 

Cerebral orgasms shake these libertines. They are fed by the strength of their 


imagination. “Imagination is the spur of desire. Such indulgences are guided by 
imagination; imagination is desbre's true motive. 

Aren't we using imagination to reach satisfaction? Isn't it imagination that affords us 
the most exquisite of pleasures?” So it ts primarily the stories and speeches that “excite the 
head and seduce the senses.” 

For de Sade, words are the actual medium of Lust. “Genuine men about town agree that 
sensations conveyed through words said or printed are those that influence more and that 
present the most vivid Impressions.” The four debauchers of 120 Days of Sodom took this to 
heart and consequently arranged for each person to tell of all their pleasures in detail and 
in their proper order, and of all the different aspects and variants of these pleasures - all 


their little diversions and perversities, including what is commonly referred to as passion 
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- after they had surrounded themselves with everything that might best satisfy all other 


senses. After all, you can only find out to what extent mankind has developed these senses 
when your Imagination has been aroused. 

The female narrators of 120 Days exist to be “catalysts to inspire a Libertine 
imagination” - an imagination actually inspired Less by an orgy actually attended than 
by the thought of an orgy. It ts primarily the imaginative potential of language that teases 
the Libertines and not the potential of simply living as a libertine. 

Those who dwell in the realm of language are wot bothered by having to confront or 
compromise with reality. “To be able to say anything and everything!” is de Sade’s motto. 
That is why he can sneer at the pornographic authors of his time. He writes about their 
novels: “If the author had actually described the [experiences] at which he hints, if he had 
described the incest he continually and pusillanimously eireumvents, if he had increased 
the number of licentious scenes, if he had given full details of the [delights he hints at in 
the preface, then] this book, which is full of imagination, might have been quite creative 
and entertaining. But such timorous writers drive me to despair, and | would prefer them 
not to write anything at all than put down only half of their ideas.” 

Everything is couched in careful language, and nothing ts left unsaid that should be 
revealed to the world. That is why the “paper Juliette," as Roland Barthes refers to her, “this 

Juliette brave and daring in Life, gentle in her desires” is much more seductive; this 
“narrator, who makes herself the subject of her narrative, but not the subject of reality’. 
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Those who have the power over language are the lords and ladies of the scene. Language and 
erotic energy strike sparks off each other. “when | talk, | want to touch your private parts 
… [want the energy | feel in my hand to imbue my speech.” Language blossoms within the 
imagination. “ am tempted to say that imagination is de Sade's term for language. The 
power behind the action ts not the one with the dynamism or the desire but the one directing 
the scene and writing the sentence.” De Sade does not just tell a story, he tells his readers 
that a story is being told. 

That is why each of” de Sade's novels includes a “second novel” made of “a cloth woven from 
pure text, which determines everything ‘imaginary’ that takes place in the first novel.” De 
Sade's novels intensify the imagination. Speech is the element that dramatizes the crimes he 
describes. The flimsy basis of plot and action would be stupefyingly monotonous tf it did not 
receive colour from the imagined “plot behind the plot.” “Real action” ts no more than a shadowy 
copy of an imagined action; reality ts make-believe; its essence becomes apparent in the 


imagination. “Everything we do,” says the monk Jerome, “is only an image of that which we 


had hoped to do.” Only the workings of the mind give meaning and value to the sexual. 

“Oh my dear,’ | said to her, ‘isn't it true that the sweet indulgence of desire ts better 
enjoyed with the intellect?” De Sade astonishes the reader of erotic literature by mot 
stimulating the body directly. Sexual fulfilment of desire is only complete when it has the 
full approval of the conscience = when it is “distanced from the body and only then projected 
on to it in the form of condensed energy. Sexuality is an aggregate of the conscience. We 
don't want to hear anything about that.” 
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The light of reason illuminates those depths in de Sade’s novels which are kept dark 


by the philosophy of the time (tronically known as the time of the Enlightenment). 
“especially when | should be most clinically thoughtful, my damned mind becomes 
excited and conceives particularly licentious fantasies.” But this dark side of the 
Enlightenment expresses itself in the form of enlightenment. The enjoyment of de 
Sade's fruits, plucked from the tree of knowledge, tempts us to break down the barriers 
of reason. “This obscurer part of our intellect is so licentious that it does wot recognise 
any limits. Its greatest triumphs, lts most intense delights are experienced when tt 
breaks through all barriers placed in its path. Imagination ts the enemy of what is 
merely normal.” 

As the philosophy of enlightenment forced imagination into the fetters of morality and 
reality, de Sade the enlightener rehabilitated the power of Imagination by unfettering 
reason. He transforms imagination and conscience into sexual energy using language. It 
ts wot the body that is without limits - it “always reminds you of its limits and can never 
perform the role of endless desire as perfectly as it can express the infinity of language.” 
Only the imagination ts truly without limits. 

The inadequacies of reality can be surpassed by imagination. Only imagination can 
offer “phallic omnipotence.” That is why the vast corpus of de Sade's works continuously 
refer to “the male suffering brought on by the exhaustibility of the real phallus.” The 
unfettered imagination not only breaks through the limits of cultural standards fixed by 
prejudices but also through the boundaries of reality in general. 

The separation of intellect and body as customary in western philosophy ts 
transcended by de Sade's thinking - and this ts the real reason his writing are 
considered scandalous. His philosophy ts thoroughly permeated by sexual energy. “De 
Sade's rationality is the embodiment of the urges in language.” Freudian notions of 
scandal support de Sade's methods: thinking - even the most abstract of thinking - 
relies on energy derived from sexuality. De Sade's way of thinking teaches philosophy, 
not tw the lecture hall but in the bedroom. 
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Erotieism de Indignation 


Ossification is not my salvation: shuddering is the best part of humanity! 
Goethe 


audelaire tells how he once took the five-franc prostitute Louise Villedieu with 
him to the Louvre, a place she had never been before. She blushed, repeatedly 
tugged at the sleeve of her escort, and then—in front of the immortal paintings 
and sculptures—she asked how anybody could have the audacity to exhibit such obscenities... 

Louise seemed to have known sex as nothing more than a dull event that she endured 
passively. Sex had been pushed to the marginal realm of silence, to the secret area of private 
things. Unthinkable to bring it up or, even worse, to exhibit it publicly. 

But sexuality—whether it be in the successful mastering of this art or in its estranged 
forms—is always also a cultural event, even if, and especially if, it is locked out of the 
official process of cultivation: Sex accompanies it as an underground flow. Sex is the 
shadow of our cultural history, during the course of which the sensual body is turned 
into the dwelling of the flesh. 

How can the shock, resentment, and indignation that have accompanied the history of 
erotic art and literature for many centuries be explained? We react to all artistic and non- 
artistic renderings of anything erotic with wildly mixed emotions: curiosity mingles with 
shock and indignation; moral misgivings are concomitants of intellectual reservations. 

However, the higher the indicator on our indignation dial, the deeper—so we may 
assume—the impact a given work has on us, causing emotional tremors that suggest tectonic 
shifts in the emotional fabric of our lives: eroticism threatens us! 

The definition of eroticism is best served with Georges Bataille's statement about it being 
contrary to the world of work. “I do not claim,” writes Bataille, “that eroticism is the most 
important issue. 

Work is a more important issue, which, however, matches our means, while 
eroticism is the issue of all issues. Insofar as men and women are erotic creatures, 
human beings themselves are at the heart of this issue. Eroticism is the most 
problematic issue of our inner being.” Bataille makes a distinction between the world of 
work and the world of eroticism. 

These are two irreconcilable spheres based on two irreconcilable elements: the element of 
prohibition and the element of excess. In all events, humans belong to one or the other of 
these two worlds; our lives are torn in two, whether we want it that way or not. The world 
of work and reason is the foundation of our lives. Yet work fulfills us as little as the isolation 
of our delimited individuality makes us happy. 

The element of excess is a characteristic of eroticism. According to Bataille, eroticism 
deals with the dissolution of established forms and conventions, those forms of our social, 
orderly life, which constitute the routine of our governed individualities. 

Eroticism questions, disentangles, and disrupts existing forms of exclusion and 
demarcation to the highest extent possible. Eroticism marks the volatile interface between 
nature and culture. 

The menacing aspect of eroticism is experienced as the intrusion of violence and cruelty. 
Since Rousseau, one repeatedly surrenders to the futile attempt to oust this violence and 
cruelty from the perception of sexuality: sexuality is idealised as a harmless leisure-time 
pleasure, which is part and parcel of today’s healthy way of life. However, this form of 
liberated and tolerated sexuality itself is already domesticated, with the sting of violence, as 
emphasised by the Marquis de Sade in a fashion not reproduced since, already removed. 
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The startled recoil from the divine monster de Sade, whose writings are still in our 
own century condemned as the haemorrhage of European culture, has its origin in the 
fear of the power of the natural element of sexuality. An idealistic image of man and 
woman based on Christian humanism is repeatedly counter-attacked by the eruption of 
this heathen power. 

Is it actually the conflict between heathenism and Christianity that is argued out in 
the quarrel about the forms of expression of eroticism and erotic art? Nietzsche sees 
Christian teachings with their absolute moral standards as hostile to art, thus hiding a 
hostility to life. 

His instinct against the absolutism of Christian morals is to be understood as 
advocacy for an instinct of life, because “life always and unavoidably will be judged as 
wrong by our moral standards, because the essence of life is inherently something 
immoral.” He baptised his anti-Christian counter-teachings using the name of a Greek 
god: he called them Dionysian. 

The problem of eroticism is based on the fundamental antagonism of two principles: the 
Dionysianism of the chthonian powers is faced with the Apollinarian transcendence of these 
powers through cultural services. 

The features of “that moderate restriction, that independence from the more unruly 
stirrings,” used by Nietzsche to describe the image of Apollo, are repeatedly threatened by 
the intoxication which characterises anything Dionysian. Men and women are gripped not 
only by terror but also by a “bliss-filled rapture,” which “rises from the depths of the human 
soul and even nature itself when the principii individuationis [principles of individualism] 
are crushed.” 

Any erotic activity is thus destruction: a destruction of the structure of that specific entity, 
which is the partner of any loveplay under normal circumstances. The eroticism so 
fascinating to this age is also an area of violence and injury, which frightens and horrifies 
us but also causes blissful rapture. 

“Under the spell of the Dionysian,” writes Nietzsche, “not only is the bond between 
human and human re-established, but also the estranged, hostile, and subjugated nature 
celebrates a feast of reconciliation with its lost sons [and daughters], humankind.” Our 
existence, with all its idealisations and temperance, is based on a cloaked foundation of lust 
and sorrow, which is revealed to us through the Dionysian. 

The formation of an individual identity is the development objective of bourgeois 
society. However, without a link with nature, and the dark world of the flesh and body, 
the ambition of bourgeois man and woman will miss its target. It is due to the efforts 
of psychoanalysis that this link has been pointed out. Apollo cannot live without 
Dionysus! 

Finally, art proves its magical, healing powers. Art itself is one of the creative 
Apollinarian powers and is thus the most effective weapon against the menacing flux of 
nature. As erotic art, it reflects the internal conflict of humanity, torn between the Dionysian 
power and Apollinarian order, simultaneously offering a solution to this conflict. 

Through its Apollinarian form, erotic art allows viewers to catch an astonished 
glimpse of something which is not very strange to them. And this astonishment grows 
as the viewer “realises with horror, that his Apollinarian consciousness only covers the 
Dionysian world in front of him like a thin veil.” This is perhaps why the best pictures 
are those that do not freeze their subject stylistically but instead reanimate it into a 
feverish dance. 

Every brush-stroke has its own temperature, which depends on its proximity to the 
instinctive. Some manuscripts are close to the id and others are far from it. A drawing by 
Pascin or Geiger expresses the delirium of Dionysian passion much more vividly than a 
drawing by Bellmer or Bayros. 
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Le Rapide de Nice’ 


There are feverish drawings vibrating with energy and there is also a flow of the line that 
congeals it all in place. Pascin and Bellmer should be considered studies in contrast. 

Both penetrate the most chaotic and mixed up spheres of eroticism. Yet, where Bellmer 
safeguards himself with the cold flame of the intellect and a disciplined stroke almost 
reminiscent of the precise cut of a surgeon, Pascin smoulders and burns in the depicted 
object. His eroticism is no longer cerebral; it is seated in the tips of his fingers. Pascin's erotic 
moments evaporate like the fragrance of a morbid perfume. 

The erotic character of a work of art is more likely determined by its manner of 
execution than its subject. The passion style dominates. The dialectic of erotic art 
banishes what it evokes. That which has been placed under taboos is violated in fantasy. 
The artist attacks societal norms but also yields to them at the same time. Because it can 
only be enjoyed via the detour of sensitivity and the powers of imagination, the 
threatening aspect of sexuality is tempered. It is not experienced but channelled through 
artistic creativity. 


Le £ des sderk 


Thus, the civilisation process is the final winner after all, which—in the name of 
reason—transforms the human form from an untamed body of lust into a disciplined 
body of work, through the chthonic powers of sexuality. “Art,” said Freud, “is an 
indirect way for dreams to become reality.” This is relevant to the artist, for whom 
eroticism is one of the most powerful drives for creativity. The same conflicts that push 
other individuals into neurosis here constitute the driving force of art. 

Aesthetic creativity offers an imaginary gratification of those unconscious forces that are 
fulfilled by being substituted with creativity. Aristotle's understanding of the cathartic, of 
the purifying and salutary role of art, is here illustrated: a healing of the passions through 
passion. Sensuality is said to be present in any art, even if its subject is not always of a 
sexual nature. That means any art is erotic art. “The birth of art in general,” writes Eduard 
Fuchs, the old master of the history of erotic art, “also signifies in particular the birth of 
erotic art. This, however, proves nothing more than the fact that eroticism as such is the 
primary root of all art.” 
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The claim in bourgeois aesthetics that great art can inspire at best detachment is one 


Fuchs considers a prejudice of moralism. Erotic art reveals only what is the hidden basis of 
all art. Eroticism is more or less the fundamental subject of all art. The imaginary 
gratification, which art supplies to the artist as a temporary realm between reality and 
dream, is also experienced by the viewer of a work of art. 

Curiosity is the urge that every individual primarily uses to conquer the world and 
to continue mental sovereignty over this world. Sexuality and sexual matters are the 
foremost and continuous object of our intensive curiosity. There is no such thing as an 
artless seeing, or an innocent eye. Seeing alone is an outlet for a tremendous amount of 
sexual desire, and seeing or looking—the way Bataille understood the term—is already an 
act of infringement. After all, the eyes of the person looking invade taboo areas and attempt 
to penetrate the veil that covers the portrait of Sais. If love—according to Jean Rostand—is a 
type of hunger inherent in every living being, then erotic art satisfies a sort of hunger of the 
eyes, which distinguishes humans from all other living beings. 

“How many books were created due to sexual hunger?” asks Julian Green in his 
autobiographical report Youth. Even those works of art that seem highly chaste and without 
fault have no other source, but are too modest to admit such lowly origins, such low birth. 

Low birth: this moral judgment, which Green emphasised on purpose, applies to a part 
of our nature, which is also a part of the highest and holiest. Is it not true that the 
Saturnalia were rites which tried to banish dark things by raising them to the light for the 
short duration of an ecstatic moment? Is it then not equally true that erotic art has entered 
into the inheritance of those Saturnalia? 


“At all events,” we hear Bataille once more, “humans belong to one or the other of these 


two worlds, which tears our lives in two, whether we want to or not.” It would be to 
disregard human nature to denounce this officially ostracised part as being pornographic. 
Erotic art awakens unacknowledged desires, renders them visible. Is pornography only a 
problem of anti-pornographers? Their indignation is nothing more than a different, weird 
form of sexual excitement. It is based on the same emotional tension which is enjoyed with 
a delicious shudder by the lover of erotic art. 

Erotic art provokes indignation, because it steps over the lines drawn to keep taboos and 
forbidden areas at bay. These prohibitions are internal ones and not those imposed by 
outside forces such as morality and laws. In that respect, eroticism is always going to be a 
volatile area and independent from any societal liberalisation. The irritation expressed by 
Louise Villedieu, the prostitute in Baudelaire's account, is an example of sincere 
indignation. Eroticism and erotic art remain demonic powers in the minds of humans, 
which continue to awaken forbidden and dangerous desires. 

How are these powers to be managed? Bataille opposes a frightened recoiling by stating 
the following: “I do not believe that the human race has a chance of shedding light on the 
situation before it can govern what frightens it. .. Humankind can conquer what frightens 
it and face up to it.” Therefore, let us take up arms, because indignation is the appropriate 
reaction to these works, if they are really erotic. And let us also disarm ourselves—in the sense 
that we lay down the armour which we have donned to protect us against the intolerable 
imposition of eroticism. But be careful. Those who love the fire of eroticism are enemies of 
convention! By being up in arms and disarming ourselves, we can only win! 
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Francke: Reining in the Imagination 

The Enlightenment in Europe saw also the decline and relegation of the powers of 
imagination to become the “chained Prometheus of reason”. At best, imagination was 
allowed to find expression in artistic genius. It became the dark underside, the dangerous 
animal within man and woman, the demon of reason. Böhme refers to the beginnings of 
psychological understanding during the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
literature of which is full of examples of people gone mad, their minds disassociated through 
an excess or dominance of imagination. 

Over-frequent reading of novels was already considered dangerous for excitable and all 
too easily aroused women. They were advised to read moral journals instead. Educationists 
of that time focused on nipping excessive imagination in the bud through a developed 
system of checks and balances. “Children must be strictly supervised at all times, whether 
at home, in the Yard, while eating or sleeping, when changing clothes or bathing, wherever 
they might be, and should never be Left to their own devices. ... 

A teacher that is present has to make sure all children are accounted for as well as know 
what each child is doing, what the children are reading, what they are writing, because it is 
all too possible that they are writing things in secret or are reading nasty books,” brays A. 
H. Francke. But the body is more easy to control than the mind. 

Reading material and the imagination must be subject to the sternest discipline. “It is 
best to remove from the eyes of youth all those pictures that might have a negative impact 
on the imagination - engravings, paintings, statues that feature nudity, especially if the 
artist's intent was to depict temptation in an alluring Light,” recommend J. Oest and). H. 
Campe in vollständiges System zur Verhütung der Selbstschwächung (“Complete Method 
for Preventing Self-Debilitation,” 1787). 

A rule is to be enforced: "It is best to use extreme care in selecting the few books allowed 
the children, and to ban not only those that contain implicitly suggestive passages but also 
those that might strain or over-excite their imaginations and emotions. Very few books 
may thus be considered completely free of potential harm for children. 

If unsure, ít ís better wot to give children any books at all or restrict the choice only to 
those that have been deemed harmless by experts. ALL poetry and all prose on the subject of 
emotions and desires pertaining to affection, and any work at all that might over-excite 
children's imaginations, must be banned from nurseries ana from schools at once and 
never readmitted.” As one cynic remarks: "It's always better that the world has owe fewer 
academic mind than one more person who has been raped." Education as a means of 
minimising desire culminated in the notion of a “state completely free of any affect, and 
free also of dreams ana imagination.” 

In his book Uber Erziehung der Erzieher (“Educating the Educators,” 1809) Sailer thus 
requires a teacher to: “Abstain from anything that excites your imagination, anything 
that fills tt with images of sexual desire or reanimates any already existing images. 

You must therefore Reep well away from a) people, b) any reading material, c) pictures, 
and d) any type of leisure activity, and especially groups or assemblies, that might re- 
ignite the spark of desire already in your mind. In particular, because e) sexual dreams 
may lead to involuntarily solling yourself, you must do all you can to fill your 
Imagination with thoughts that are on a higher plane - which means that you must Learn 
how to control your dreaming, or at Least Learn how to control your body as You dream by 
being in full control of your moral senses while you are awake.” Willpower is to be used to 
master and control the direction of the mind. 

At least, imagination ts recognised as an effective force. Rules of appropriate conduct 


ave provided, which ave supposed to enable individuals to emerge victorious from the battle. 


One rule prescribes early rising: Children, especially children in a state of excitement, must 


not be permitted to remain in bed for longer than necessary and thus be given an 
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opportunity to indulge their imaginations. This can result in that form of reverie in which 
the eyes may be directed towards a book but the mind roams in a different realm. 
Remaining in bed while only half-awake is especially dangerous during puberty. Even if 
the surroundings are chaste enough - as ts rarely the case, however — it will undoubtedly 
bring out, strengthen, and sustain the “most corrupt of all corrupt tendencies” that grips a 
boy to a terrifying degree: masturbation. 

Early to bed and early to rise, then. Only thus is it possible to prevent the surfacing 
of regressive fantasies. The objective has become the creation of a one-dimensional 
individual who has nothing ow his or her 
mind but work and intellectual reasoning. 
Dreams and daydreams are in the 
meantime suspected of subversively 
harbouring the explosive forces of desire. 

The process of socialisation on which this 
advice was based widened the perceived gap 
between the reasoning and the instinctual 
functions of the individual. As van ussel 
stated: “IThis process] turned the body from 
an organ of desires to an organ of activity. 
The middle classes thus developed an 
activity-based morality such as to make the 
desires inherent in sexuality and eroticism 
Impossible.” Sensuality withered away to 
occupy “no fixed abode”, to be “not wanted 
on voyage”, and to be shunned by the rule of 
reason. O. Negt and A. Kluge in their book 
Offentlichkeit und Erfahrung (“Public 
Opinion and Practical Knowledge”) 
declared that “The unused residue of 
unfulfilled and underdeveloped desires, 
(deas, and personal requirements of the 
mind — inaccessible to classification by the 
middle classes - was regarded as somehow 
mythical, as a vagrant or dropout among 
the intellectual capabilities.” 

But what ts fought down and repressed 
Is not destroyed. As Freud tells us, what has 
been repressed may unexpectedly return, 
perhaps disguised and unidentified, in the 
form of the famous “Freudian slips” or of 
residual half-fantasies. Freud considers the 


return of what has been repressed to be itself 
facilitated by répression, neatly illustrated in a work by Félicien Rops: The very same 
means chosen to effect the repression then becomes the vehicle for return - emerging from 
behind the means of repression, the once-repressed is visible and victorious. A well- 
known engraving by Félicien Rops illustrates this little noted but ultimately 
significant fact more impressively than lengthy explanations could possibly do. It uses 
the exemplary case of repression in the lives of saints and religious penitents. An ascetic 
monk has taken refuge in the image of the crucified Redeemer - thinking himself safe 
from the temptations of the world. Suddenly, the Cross melts into the shadow and the 


image of a naked woman in an identical position takes its place in radiant light. 
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Other painters with less perspicuity for the workings of the mind have somewhat 
tritely placed the temptation of sin somewhere close to the position of the Redeemer on the 
Cross. Rops alone has replaced the Redeemer with sin itself. He was apparently aware 
that what has been repressed emerges from the repressing entity when surfacing again. 
This ts also why the de-sexing of social morals has ironically often resulted in sexual 
obsessions and fanaticism - caused by the resilience and persistence of our urges and 
desires. The assumption that sexuality could be regulated by controlling what children 
read proved to be one of the illusions of the so-called Enlightenment. Foucault’s first 
volume Sexuality and Truth rejects the idea that the primary focus of the resurgent 
middle classes was ow the suppression of sexuality through social notions of morality, 
the denial of its existence, its becoming unmentionable, and that the process began as 
early as in the seventeenth century. 

But isnt it true that talking about sexuality, 
attempts to regulating sexuality, were the catalysts for 
what we Rnow as sexuality today? As Foucault 
explains in an interview: In Europe, concern about 
masturbation arose no earlier than the eighteenth 
century. Suddenly, there ts a topic that causes panic 
in the Western world: young people are masturbating! 
To deal with the fear this evoked, personal control of a 
child's body was introduced - full regulation and 
monitoring of sexuality with, if necessary, 
punishment of the body im order to mortify its 
sexuality. But with its careful monitoring and control, 
this does no more than turn sexuality into a primary 
topic of activity and self-analysis, while 
simultaneously generating an intensification of the 
desires and urges directed at one’s own body. 

It ts strange, tw particular, that it was 
developments towards prudishness and restraining 
the imagination that led to an increase in 
pornographic fantasies and the production of 
associated Literature - rather as if the surface of 


social civilisation ts connected with its dark 


underside via a network of interconnecting tubes. 


Moreover, the term “sexuality” is only as old as 
middle-class culture, as proved by Van ussel. Rationality and sexuality, much as they 
may seem at opposite ends of the scale, seem also to depend on one another. 

The only difference is that within what ts the unified human nature there is 
nonetheless a division into two areas: the public area and the private or intimate area. 
What ts banned or considered taboo by rationality is floated off into “secrecy.” 
Sexuality ts too resistant to be completely suppressed by education. Moreover, 
socialisation processes are inevitably inconsistent and thus have little success in 
disciplining and controlling the power of imagination. 

“A girl might leave finishing school as a virgin,” comments Balzac somewhat 
cynically, “but chaste? No!” According to Amiel, contradictory Impressions and 
information Lead to “a sort of platonic libertinism of the eyes and ears”. In one’s mind’s 
imagination - and that includes the reading of novels — the fissure widening within the 
middle-class individual as the result of the continual civilisation process is bridged by 


way of an illusion. 
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Fantasising makes it possible for the individual who cannot resist temptation to 
become “an animated Libertine on the inside’. 

Being used as an antidote against middle-class rationality ts what renders the 
Libertine novel effective. It defends a nature driven by urges without in any way 
influencing the words that describe the situation. Part of the strategy of rationality ts 
to ensure that in a book the human body is described — doing no matter what - in 
intellectual terms, with words that inevitably retain something of an abstract and 
desensualising process. 

In libertine literature, such abstraction in the printed word once again becomes the 
medium of the repressed physical body. But this leaning towards the physical has still 
passed through the school of the civilising process and has thus still been filtered by 
the process. The word symbolises the physical body. The physical body remains at a 
distance. The radicalism of life remains tied to the radicalism of thought precisely because 
sexual freedom is (Literary) illusion. 

Literateurs experience their excesses within the medium of monkish asceticism. The 
radical demand for realising one’s desires, for an undreamt moment of freedom of the 
senses, ts banished to the book - as fiction, play, and dream — where it remains. The 
defence of fantasising finds its best advocate in the unrestrainable drives and urges of 
nature. Siegfried Bernfeld contributed to this discussion about “dirt and trash” tw the 
1920s. He states that children’s and teenagers’ reading material should be exempt from 
educational prescriptions. Reading material at this age should not be evaluated as 
positive or negative but be understood within the context of the life-history of the 
Individual, which has to pass through certain phases. Most adults will know and 
recollect the phase during which teenagers read passionate Love-stortes. Any attempt by 
an adult to forbid such reading material shows that the adult is still stuck in the middle 
of the defensive battle. 

Whether an adult considers a book art or “trash” ts secondary to the overall need to 
read. Yet this need could be satisfied especially well by reading material that adults 
have rejected. Educational intervention is thus useless - especially if the teenager brings 
into reality the fantasies he or she has without the reading material. Bernfeld opines that 
to read actually represents progress more than to fantasise, and that applies in 
particular to reading “trash.” “A trashy imagination ts itself the product of suppressing 
even more Lascivious, even more direct fantasies that were created in connection with 
masturbation during early childhood, and, reshaped and deformed, that have freed 
themselves from the direct enjoyment of sex.” 

That ts why reading “trashy” books represents progress that the teenager has to be 
able to realise - tf not allowed to do so, he or she will not be able to appreciate any 
subsequent Literature. 

The fact that such fantasising reading is so clearly connected with the satisfaction 
of urges and desires makes it difficult for educators to remain tolerant. But a 
prohibition of fantasy - just as the previous ban on masturbation - has a negative 
impact on future mental development. J. G. Scheffner's defence of erotic Literature in 
1791 accordingly seems modern and truly enlightened: “It is thus true that one would 
not do justice to these licentious works and their in some ways very valuable authors if 
one were to think of them as betrayers of the supposed innocence of our boys and girls. 
Nature itself ts here the betrayer.” Today, we would say that the Libido knows how to find 
what it must have. 

Yet Scheffner's defence can be read in his erotic story Ernst and Minette, a book that 
was itself considered unsuitable reading material. Only by permitting these fantasies, 


even treating them as welcome, is it possible to prevent a one-sided congealing of the 
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79. Romantic lithograph, c.1835. 
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80. Romantic lithograph, c.1835. 
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psyche under the pressure of the reality principle. Meanwhile those who most fanatically 
fight the “evils of pornography” prove to be most possessed by them. What they believe 
they cannot permit in themselves overpowers them. 

As the “offended party,” they are just as greedily ingesting everything sexual as the 
pornographers themselves, with the difference that the Latter allow their shamelessness to 
roam their Imagination whereas the puritanical types are shameless hypocrites. They are 
ruled by imagination - because they cannot allow it free reign. 

Wherever imagination ts allowed free reign, however, there exists a sort of internal- 
psychological democracy tw which the relationship between the elementary human urges 
and desires are constantly renegotiated. This democracy tolerates the existence of the 
otherwise forbidden urges and their associated fantasies, even if this existence is only 
credited with minority rights by the dictum of “genital maturity” and the demands of 
the applicable reality principle. 

These urges appear brutish and raw only when they are excluded from the acculturation 
process. Middle-class culture - insofar as it altered the term “enlightenment” to rationality 
- thus generated its own explosive charge: the instinctual. Restrictions on sexuality 
resulted in the creation of unconscious desires and fears, which found an outlet in 
pornographic fantasies. “The escape dreams of prisoners” is what Dieter Wellershof once 
called pornographie Literature. 


81. Untitled. 
Watercolour, illustrating Femme du 
Monde, 1940. 


82. Romantic lithograph, c.1835. 

83. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, Spring 
Idyll, 1934. 
Erotic Museum, Berlin. 

84. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, Spring 


Idyll, 1934. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
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Pleasures for the eye 


The eye as erotic sense organ 


rotic art: frivolous images, liberal depictions, often brazen and cheeky in their 

intent. Are these pornographic images, maybe even forbidden ones? Let's take 

a chance and allow our eyes to rove! But are we really taking a chance when 
we look? What is the risk? Of course, as we all know, we are in danger of losing 
our eyesight! 

Who has not heard the warning? "Don't stare! Or you'll go blind!" Our eye is to become 
domesticated, our glances are to stay within the grid of order, or we will be punished... 

This fear leads us to the origins of European modern art—and to the beginnings of erotic 
art. Erotic art from four centuries—ages that also encompass the creation of Western 
modern art. 

The depiction of sexuality and sexual matters, commonly called pornography, has 
reference points to almost all of the important moments of the modernisation process: 
the Renaissance, the Scientific Revolution, the Philosophy of Enlightenment, and the 
French Revolution. 

Freethinking and heresy are inherent right from the start. Monitoring and censuring for 
reasons of propriety took place until the end of the seventeenth century, primarily in the 
name of religion and politics. Modern laws of decency and propriety did not develop until 
the nineteenth century when the term pornography became established. 

The Republic of the United Netherlands was one of the principal locations of the 
Enlightenment during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. According to depictions by 
Wijnand W. Mijnhardt, the Netherlands was one of the most urbanised and best educated 
European societies—at least until the middle of the eighteenth century—with more privacy 
than in any other European country. 

The relatively high level of religious and political tolerance imposed very few 
restrictions on the production, distribution, and consumption of pornographic literature. 
Freedom of the press permitted the blossoming of a secular trinity consisting of politics, 
pornography, and philosophy. 

However, French works were at the heart of the pornographic tradition of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century. It is only in these works that pornography becomes a political 
weapon—against clerical and political authorities. 

A Den Haag imprint was quite useful, not least to confuse the censor. The heights of 
pornographic literature were reached with the works of the Marquis de Sade. Yet history 
shows that the tradition of erotic art and literature was almost immediately thought 
of more in terms of being European than national—at least by artists and the 
general public. 

Sexuality and eroticism are, just like the unconscious mind of every individual, 
something we have in common, and something that binds us together. 

This is at the root of the universality of erotic art. The first modern source of this tradition 
was an Italian writer of the sixteenth century: Pietro Aretino. Pornography first saw the 
light of day in Italy during the Renaissance. 

Aretino's name became the epitome of, and even synonymous with, obscene depictions, 
especially in his Sonetti lussuriosi (1527). In a letter, he defended his texts as an attack on 
hypocrisy and as a celebration of bodily pleasures: 


85. Armand Petitjean, 1946/47. 
Pastel drawing. 
Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
86. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1934. 


87. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1934. 
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88. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1930. 
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“May the Devil come and get the miserable public opinion and the blasted good morals 
which forbid our eyes to see exactly that which gives them the most pleasure.” But let’s listen 
a bit more closely. Does he really defend the freedom of physical pleasures? He speaks of the 
freedom of the eye to look at what it likes best. We participate in excesses—but these are 
excesses only on paper! 

The world of desires and lust becomes a world of images. Sight becomes a surrogate, if 
it increasingly does not prepare for the joyful physical touch but rather replaces it. Modern 
times begin by increasingly transforming physical sensuality and sensuousness into a 
phantasmagoria of the eye. Sight seems to be more important in the modern age than the 
remaining senses. 

The civilisation process, as a process of unstoppable abstraction, lends a new meaning 
to the most intellectual of our sensory organs, the eye. 

Distance becomes the decisive factor in our relationship with sexuality and all its 
menacing and threatening characteristics. It is the prerequisite for all pornography. And all 
art. Seeing is a disassociated means of internalising 
reality. Creating images through language or 
painting is sharply demarcated from the other 
senses, mainly touching and tasting. 

Sexuality is sublimated into art and literature 
through imagination. The distance and the increase 
of the significance of the imaginary coincide with 
the beginning of the modern age. 

That which was covered with shame and 
prohibitions and has increasingly been subject to 
self-control, now becomes the desired object of the 
sexual gaze. It attempts to penetrate the veil of the 
taboo used to render sexuality invisible. 

Because sexuality and physical proximity can 
also trigger fear, seeing and looking grant a 
protective distance and thus permit control over 
what is considered menacing. 

Is it not possible to explain the small number of 
formats so typical of erotic art by the aspect of 
distancing as well? Not only because a format is of 
an intimate nature and so thus matches its subject, 
but also the often miniaturised depiction removes sexuality to an infinite distance, which 
makes it less pressing and thus can grant us aesthetic bliss as well. 

The world of desires and urges shrinks into a peepshow, and the cold rectangle of the 
picture frame becomes the keyhole. Just like in an aquarium, we now see with aesthetic 
satisfaction the wonderfully coloured and dangerous little fish floating by behind the glass 
pane of our marine world of desires. 

Yet our look is not only controlling and distancing: at the same time, it also tries to 
devour what threatens to slip away from its grasp. It becomes the medium for the 
fulfillment of our desires. 

The voyeuristic look uses sight as a substitute for action; the picture frame again becomes 
the keyhole. Seeing remains insatiable, exactly because desires are fulfilled only in a 
symbolic manner and true satisfaction is missing. 

The desire to look desires more than just seeing. The eye behaves almost like a genital 
organ, yearning for unification and physical fulfillment. That is the reason we feel 
uncomfortable when someone stares at us. 


And what about such expressions as a “penetrating glance" or “looking daggers at 
someone”? 

Yet our glance is ambivalent: it bridges distances, and it keeps us at a distance from 
someone; it wants to dominate whatever threatens it. But it is also so full of fear that it often 
has to ward off and repulse what it longed for so much. 

Joyful curiosity is entangled with fear and terror to such an extent that many fear 
physical impairment as punishment for forbidden looks. 

We all know the expression “stunning beauty”. Seeing such a creature, we might even 
say “everything went black”. 

Images from four centuries document the years of struggle between desire and 
prohibition. Some of the most beautiful flowers of erotic art are the result of this conflict. 
Images that force us to confront taboos are probably the best. Our excitement and 
indignation are the indices of this internal struggle. 

Nevertheless, we have to ask whether erotic 
art still has the same provocative power today. 
Pleasure for the eyes, just like any sexual 
pleasure, cannot be separated from prohibitions 
causing displeasure. 

Without prohibitions, states Bataille, no 
violations! Today, however, prohibitions are 
subject to erosion. Paraphrasing Martin 
Dannecker, a neutralising of sexuality by 
nationalising it and incorporating it into 
society is taking place. 

All facts suggest that sexuality is poised to 
lose just that touch of obscenity, which is what 
imbues lustre and life to sex and the looks and 
glances associated with it. 

The term ‘passion’ has become just as 
obsolete today as that of sexual sin. “We are 
moving in a sea of sex without the stirrings that 
once were considered sexual desire, without 
damaging our civility, and without any 
perceptible struggle against temptations.” 

Our eye is so domesticated that even the 
sight of nude bodies does not faze a present-day Antony. He is no longer tortured with 
thoughts of going blind. 

Our glances have grown cold. The fear of the world of the visibly sensual has slipped into 
the invisible world of the unconscious. Did Anteros, the antagonist of Eros, defeat Eros, as 
Volkmar Sigusch diagnosed? 

Our relationship with these images is in every respect, historically as well as 
psychologically, marked by distance. This “unique appearance of a distance, as close as it 
may be” confers on them their aura. 

And maybe it is this distance, this perspective, which makes them readable to us as 
witnesses of collective images of desire, as silent witnesses on the path to the hushing of 
the body. 

By appealing to our eye removed from the body, they are less of a challenge to our desires 
and cravings than to our spirit! 

And now permit your eyes to see — in the words of Pietro Aretino — what gives them the 
most joy! Let us allow our eyes to rove! 


89. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1930. 


90. Otto Schoff, 1935. 
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91. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1930. 


92. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1934. 


93. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1934. 
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Erotic Musings of a Lone Observer 

Reflections on “The Man in the Corridor” by Marguerite Duras 

In the background ts a broad and hilly landscape behind which the infinitely 
varying surface of the ocean stretches all the way to the horizon. In the foreground are 
a man and a woman. 

Marguerite Duras describes the actions of this couple in detail and with almost austere 
precision. The torturous gyrations of their sometimes silent, sometimes screaming, bodies 
express a desire that is never going to be fulfilled. 

They urinate in front of and over each other. He uses his foot to roll her body onto the 
a 


n 


phalt, then brutally places his foot over her heart, waiting until a scream separates them. 
The only words spoken are "I Love you.” 


She tries to swallow him with her mouth, while he watls and screams. He penetrates her 


while she weeps. Then he beats her until her body gives up. weeping, he collapses over the still 


warm corpse. Only murder has brought the fusion that was the Longed-for goal. 


Duras’ actual theme, however, Lies beyond this “film scenario.” It ts as through the 
lens (the “eye”) of a camera that these images have been devised and realised. But 


because the essential self-conscious introspection is impossible for a camera, the scenario 


is not directly realisable on film, Duras’ little scenario has - of necessity - to take the 
form of a book. 

The central focus of her text may be summarised as the expression "I see.” With that as 
her base she records the sensual events from a voyeuristic distance, confident in the 
strength of her own personality. 

The illusion of directness and immediacy produced in her “film” is reinforced 
throughout by the understated axiom “ see" — no sense organ abstracts more from its own 
physicality while in contact with its environment than the eye. 

No organ ts more distanced from what it desires - the physical touch in close proximity. 
we see the touch. But seeing has taken the place of touching. In the same way, the 
capabilities of the body as portrayed in a porno movie are no more than specifically that - 
capabilities as portrayed. 

The sober eye of reality interpolates between the person who desires and the object of 
his or her desire. Following a process of acculturation centred on mastering nature, 
including the mastering of the waturally sensuous human body, the eye also becomes a 
symbol of sublimation. 

This is accompanted by a process of abstraction based on a shift of sensuality from 
proximity to distance and - in terms of anatomical topography — from top to bottom. 
Perception and knowledge end up as far removed from pleasure as possible. 

Duras’ meta-cinematio text (s thus representative of the history of civilisation, ending 
up with an incommunicable body in contrast with a bodiless agent of communication. A 
process that might currently be said to have culminated tw the contrast between screen work 
and aerobics: in one corner the static purview of a marrowly-focused eye; in the other the 
ecstatic-epileptic convulsions of the body condemned to silence. 

The hidden eye of the narrator in Duras’ text (s the recording mechanism of an almost 
indifferent onlooker. That the anonymity of the observer conceals a strong sexual 
attraction may be suspected only because of the constantly fascinated gaze. 

The situation described ts overwhelmingly threatening; each immediate moment 
generates too much fear for the eye to surrender its controlling function for even a second. 

If the “primeval scene” described shows the head being overpowered, being swept along 
willy-nilly, tt is the observing eye of the narration that reinstates the control of the head 
over the body. In one case the body ts the plaything of someone else; in the other case, as here, 
the body is possessed and controlled by the operation of the eye. 
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The eye is transformed from an organ of sensual experience into an instrument of 
capture and subjugation. The eye of the camera also shows the body only by 
simultaneously subjugating it. 

The preeminent power of the eye does indeed exhibit some parallels with the pre-eminent 
power of the genitalia. Both are highly developed complexes of which the formation and 
development require the suppression of partly discarded urges. 

For a gaze to be “fascinated” by itself indicates an origin involving suppressed urges. 
The Latin word fascinum - according to Gaston Vorberg in his Glossarium Eroticum - was 
used by the Romans to describe the bewitching of a person using the evil eye, but was also 
used for the “male member as a tool against bewitchment.” The fascinated (or excited) eye 
itself thus has phallic qualities and serves to ward off a Looming threat. 

What is strange in Duras’ text is that even the acuity of her “piercingly” observant gaze 
results tw a description of the genitalia - especially those of the man - that uses rather 
fuzzy terms, as if referring to a blind spot or an area of scar tissue. 

He opens his trousers, from which “it” emerges. The phallus is made neutral, even 


neutered. The phallic, penetrating look does wot want to acknowledge the real phallus 


because its existence might activate repressed fears. 

But what is repressed ts not simply eliminated — it returns in fantasies and 
disguised as symptoms or dreams. Shifts toward the narrative eye spare the silent 
bodies tormenting themselves. 

For the man, the eye ts an organ of possession which is penetrated by the woman with 
phallic aggressiveness: “The blue of the eyes in the dark corridor, which, as she knows, drill 
Into her and drink up the light.” 

Tears flow from their eyes - this is weeping as substitute orgasm and sexual release. 
Totum pro parte the whole body turns rigid in one burning rictus. Urethral pressures 
take the place of the stirrings of genital urges: urination takes over as regressive 
masturbation experience. 

His foot — a phallic symbol - ts placed over her heart; she “twists and turns tn long, 
torturous convulsions.” Then she attempts to devour him orally. His genitalia represent his 
heart: “They are coarse and brutal, Lie his heart. And Like his heart they beat.” 

The sado-masochistic relationship of the two, with its unrestricted absoluteness, 
implies the possibility of a fusion of hearts, which would effectively result only in the 
obliteration of the person. 

The carefully-described immensity and infinity of the landscape is a utopian 
background that represents the Longing of both for a narcissistic fusion. But they remain 
separate entities, permeated for brief moments by an inkling of happiness. 

The personality of the narrator, imprisoned within the glassy body of the eye, remains 
separated from the sensual events. It is thus steeled against the pain, and at the same time 
neutralises the irritation of the reader as well. 

Occasionally, however, the separation between the eye and events becomes almost an 
overlap - a longing to influence the chronological sequence of the events breaks tn: “ speak 
to her and tell her what the man ts doing. | also tell her what will happen to her. 

| wish she would see." The gaze, discarding its self-imposed remoteness, gives way to the 
wish to participate, yearns to rescind the separation between its knowing self and the 
unknowing body. 

But the eye ts only seemingly excluded from sensuality. Duras’ text constantly (and 
presumably intentionally) switches to the conditional: “She would have stood still for a 
while, her back to the doorframe, before she penetrated the airy corridor.” 

tf nothing else, these stylistic breaks illustrate that the narrative eye does not record an 
objective event that takes place separated and independent from the eye, but that it conjures 
up and brings forth these events from within itself - that it stages the events itself. 


94. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1930. 
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95. Farbe, Lithograph, c.1830. 


96. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1930. 


97. Courbouleix, 1935. 
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What has been repressed, what has had to take on the form of fantasy, returns in the 


erotic musings of the lone observer (the narrative eye) through which the eye has developed 
its affect-free, crystalline clarity of vision. This is how Dumas’ text reverses the cinematic 
relationship of reality and the depiction of reality. The eye captures an inner reality 
projected towards the outside and created by itself. 

The eye of the camera simultaneously becomes the lens of a mental projector by 


projecting its own images. The rationality of the eye thus proves to rely on a thin glass disc 
through which the suppressed instinctual shines through. 

The view that tt ts the public censor who lends a porno movie its attractiveness proves to 
be simplistic. The pornographic imagination ts triggered - as this text illustrates Luctaly - 
by those censorship mechanisms that also drive the development of the ability to see clearly. 

It follows that every culture that affords pre-eminence to the power of the eye is hopelessly 
hooked on an “addiction to Looking”, effectively a perversion, through internal necessity. 
Pornography is the invention of the eye hungry for bodies. 

Duras’ short text reminds us that seeing (s a sensual act. The eye returns to being an 
organ used for hallucinatory wish-fulfilment in the imagined retrospect of what it reckons 
to have Lost by becoming a “remote” sense-organ. The re-acquisition of the Lost body is its 
objective. Where the bodies in their efforts to fuse remain separated, the imaginative power 
of the eye allows a devouring in spirit. 

But the eye can never attain to the body; life cannot be caught up with. “ don't know. | 


don't know anything!” ts the final despairing admission. 
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Octave Mirbeau, Diary of a Lady's Maid (1900) 


Madame Rept about ten small books with yellow Leather covers and golden clasps hidden 
in a drawer of her closet. They were rather charming little books and resembled the missals 
used by young girls. 

On Saturday mornings, one or other of these books would be on her night table, in her 
dressing room, or on her pillow. The books were filled with the most peculiar pictures … 
Certainly, | am no saint, but one has to be a deep-dyed scarlet woman to Reep such smut in 
one’s house and even more so to read it. 

Merely to think of it ۱ am blushing all over. women with women, men with men, women 
with men in the most lewd positions, the wildest contortions. ... Naked bodies standing, 
sitting, Lying down, alone or in groups, entangled and intertwined in the most complicated 
gyrations of bodies and Limbs. ... 

Mouths glued to breasts and bodies like the suction cups on an octopus tentacle, a whole 
landscape of thighs and legs, knotted and twisted Like those climbing lianas in the jungle. 
It’s not right! ...Mathilde, the head Lady's maid, once stole one of the books. She thought 
Madame would wot dare ask her about it. But Madame was not at all embarrassed. 


98. Armand Petitjean, 1946-1947. 


99. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1930. 
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100. De Monceau, 1940. 


101. Stika, Watercolour. 


102. Paul-Emile Bécat, 1932. 
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First she searched all of her drawers, then the entire apartment, and when she found 


nothing, she asked Mathilde, “Did you see a small book in my room, by any chance?” 

“What kind of book, Madame?” 

“A yellow book.” 

“A missal, perhaps?” 

Mathilde Looked straight at Madame but Madame lost none of her composure. So 
Mathilde said, “I believe | might have seen a yellow book with golden clasps on the Little table 
next to Madame’s bed.” 

“And?” 

“well, | have no idea what Madame can have done with it.” 

“pid you take it?” 

“Me, Madame?” And then she added with a brazenness | could only envy, “well, really! 
Madame ts surely not implying that | would read such books?” 

This was well done by Mathilde. Madame said no more about it. Every day afterwards, 
tw the washhouse, Mathilde would shout, “Attention! we will now read mass!” 

And she would pull the Little yellow book out of her pocket and began to read out Loud 
- in spite of the protests of the English governess, who complained, “Stop it! You two are 
extremely naughty!” 

But she was the one who spent most time poring over the pictures ow the pages, her 


nose right up close to the paper. ... We certainly Laughed about that! 
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The loneliness of the image 


A Frame(ed) Subject 
For Hans-Peter Niebuhr 


nything that is decent is permitted! Yet, what is decent? That which does not 
exceed the framework of the acceptable! And that is why I want to talk about a 
seemingly unimportant subject: The frame of the image. 

Life, and thus eroticism as well, is something boundless and process-like. However, if we 
view images by looking through a frame, our sight fits and adapts to a rigid quadrature: 
we see the images with a Vitruvian sight (as I like to call it)... 

The frame is more than just an accessory: it is an integral component of the beauty of 
an image. One of the outstanding characteristics of the Greek mind is the passion for 
mathematics. Pythagoras imbued the belief in measurable proportions within the form of 
geometry. Vitruvius gave some advice that was to have a decisive impact on the Renaissance: 
buildings, he stated, should have the proportions of a human being. The human body 
supposedly is a model for proportions because-arms and feet stretched out — it fits into 
definable geometric forms: the square and the circle. 

We are familiar with the many Renaissance drawings of figures standing in squares and 
circles, which illustrate essays about aesthetics from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
People used to believe they had found the link between sensation and law, between the 
organic and the geometric basis of beauty. Leonardo da Vinci's famous drawing in Venice 
depicts the Vitruvian man in painstaking detail. 

What is occuring here is the subjugation of nature, and with it human nature, by 
an abstract principle, the principle of rationality. Yet, love, Eros, and passion cannot be 
reduced to this occidental formula. They appear in the great process of rationalisation 
(that we also call civilisation) as an unusable and increasingly menacing remainder. 
They possess something process-like, often ecstatic, always going beyond the scope of 
the framework. 

The sociologist Georg Simmel attributed two functions to the frame of a work: “To 
demarcate the work of art against the surrounding world and to distillate the work and thus 
define it as a unit; the frame announces that within its borders is a world that is subject 
only to its own standards, which is not going to be drawn into the forces and movements 
of the surrounding world; by symbolising the opposing unit of the work of art, the frame 
simultaneously and automatically strengthens the reality and impression of these self- 
contained standards.” 

However, the frame is more than just a border securing the work’s isolation. It protects 
the outside world from standards that might threaten that world. It is only this threat that 
makes demarcation with a frame necessary. 

The picture frame thus does more for a depiction than lend it an aesthetic proportion. It 
also constitutes a demarcation line. It marks the necessary border between appearance and 
reality. Austere and plain, it forms a wall between the world of fantasy and the real world. 
At the same time it neutralises the work of art by preventing the picture’s content seeping 
into real life. Fantasy, erotic fantasy especially, is without borders and limits, but it remains 
closed off within the Vitruvian square of the frame. Isolating the work of art in such a way 
is also an exclusion strategy from the point of view of the observer. 


103. Gerda Wegener, 1925. 
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104. Feodor Rojankovsky, gen. Rojan, 1930 


Watercolour. 


105. Achille Devéria, 1830. 
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Matters that feel threatening are to be kept away or within the frame. Is it not true 
that eroticism and erotic art have a power that can burst free from any order? At all 
events, opines Bataille, humans belong to one or the other of two worlds which tear our 
lives in two, whether we want to or not. 

Eroticism is a form of madness, an arousing world. “As long as we do not become 
aware of eroticism and its bottomless character, its truth escapes us.” Eroticism remains 
a world of contrasts and contradictions — even after the discoveries of psychoanalysis. 
The world of eroticism is edifying, but horrible and tragic as well. This is the reason it 
is often described as a violent, overwhelming experience, with blissful moments that 
successfully help us to rebel against time. In the experience of art, we take the liberty of 
rebelling against the forces of circumstance of instrumental reason. 

We want to live in the here and now — and we want to be happy. Our education teaches 
us to give up these natural demands. To be reasonable means to renounce desire for a goal 
that can never be reached. Sigmund Freud also saw a direct contrast between happiness and 
progress. Every feat of civilisation is said to have been bought with the loss of a chance for 
happiness. That is why erotic art often saddens us. 

After all, we can hear the distant, enticing song of the sirens echoing in eroticism, and 
we know at the same time how deadly it can be to come closer. The lethal song of seduction 
is tamed to become an aesthetic treat. 

Happiness, which always eludes us and which we have already forgotten about in trying 
to master the vital necessities of our lives, receives in erotic art one of its possible shapes. 
Our longing, intimidated by the logic of day-to-day life, here learns how to speak again. 
This is why erotic art undermines the education programme of our culture, as does art in 
general, and so is always viewed with suspicion by culture critics. 

Over the past two centuries, the depiction of eroticism in art was discredited by the 
bourgeois aesthetic. “Anything that is liked is permitted!” — No, that was much too sensual, 
much too close to sensual enjoyment. Kant wanted to see the arousal of emotions reduced 
to a minimum. Art is to be viewed with indifferent amicability. Hegel strengthened this 
position: art is said to be created to temper the wildness of desire. 

A painted nude is without practical purpose. Art generates a closed off space only 
accessible to the eye and the ear. The art lover's desiring body had to be left outside the 
framework of aesthetics. “Off limits!” is written on the frame in invisible letters. Hegel 
defined indifferent amicabiliy as seeing without desiring. Disassociation is enacted here as 
well by restricting the sense of sight. Art was a preliminary exercise preparing for the 
intellectual; it was where sacrifice of sensuality was practised. Art experience was saying 
goodbye to nature, was no longer real but an illusion. Art removed people from the passions 
and brought them to interests of the mind. This was the rigid classicist ideal: “Anything 
that is decent is permitted!” 

The picture frame once more defines how meticulously art is to be separated from the 
present time. Art is declared ineffectual for practical life. Thus the ideal and the everyday 
split into two impenetrable spheres. While reason and reality rule absolutely and often 
belligerently, the images of a past age live only in the hazy light of the museums. 

What has been acknowledged to be the aura of the past is accepted into the museum. 
Meanwhile, erotic art has also made its arrival here. Erotic art, which had to stand the 
test of time in the poison cabinets of society, is now being detoxified within the 
framework of the museum. 

Taming of desire — that is then the function of the frame. 

Conversely, the question of whether desire does not derive its power from that limiting 
frame should be asked as well. Think of the orgies described in the novels of the Marquis de 
Sade, the monster of the Enlightenment. They always had a fixed framework. Lust depended 
on a fixed order. Licentiousness and decadence is without limits but not without order. 
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106. Gerda Wegener, 1925. 
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“Dear friends, wait a moment, we need to bring some order to our cravings! Pleasure is 
ensured only when they are regulated,” says the debaucher. Once the scene is set, the 
following is announced: “The picture is being brought to order!” 

The order of the frame thus also ensures that licentiousness and decadence can be 
properly enjoyed, namely as the infringement of taboos and the crossing of borders. 

The usual small format of erotic images is also a witness to the taming of lusty fantasies. 
Large baroque frames, for example, refer with triumphant gusto to the claim to power of 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities. The middle classes are more modest: their frames serve the 
purpose of self-representation. While the gold of the baroque frame still possessed a bit of the 
blue of the sky, which decorated the background of Gothic pictures, the gold simply represents 
worldly riches. The intimate, small format of erotic art, however, is directly connected with 
the taboos imposed upon it. Once the subject is more or less removed to a distant perspective, 
it remains nothing but a miniature desire that delights — and strains — our eyes. The frame 
becomes a keyhole. The viewer experiences the small format almost as nothing more than 
the secret and timid winking of the image. What has been removed to such a distance, and 
that includes a physical distance as well, cannot pose a threat any longer. If it becomes even 
smaller, the image, now seemingly invisible, will wind up in our unconscious mind. 

Disassociation is then also achieved with the format. The reduction in size is to keep our 
desires under control. 


Only by fettering our sight to the grid of order can we ensure that upright citizens can 
endure staying within their four walls, and that their accounting is not in disarray. Some 
of the arousing works are also placed behind a curtain, which removes them from 
calculating looks entirely. What excitement to draw the curtain aside! 

Are we today more tolerant? It is possible to counter the liberalisation talks and claim 
that erotic art today is only permitted in its detoxifying and de-dramatising form. One does 
not expect any anarchistic turbulence from erotic art anymore. As with all classics, erotic 
art has become an acknowledged and accepted cultural asset, which renders it increasingly 
ineffective. Erotic art has found its fixed place and framework within our work-sharing 
society segmented into areas and stages of life. This position is so well established that the 
framing of images is almost superfluous. They are no longer a threat. "Eroticism has 
become a routine, everyday matter,” I read in an article about the opening of a sex shop, 
which is advertised as a “fun park for open-minded couples”. Eroticism as defined by us 
has nothing to do with being smutty. Even pornography is no longer offensive today. And 
one is apt to become melancholy, mourning for the times when it still was a tad offensive 
and dirty. Those who want to see erotic art as something quite natural are the wrong 
defenders. “Lust should be fun,” and “We have nothing to hide!” No more secrets. And 
also no more tension between the two worlds Bataille spoke of. A pacified form of eroticism. 
Yet is it not exactly this tension that imbues craving and lust with life? 


107. Gerda Wegener, 1925. 
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Is it not exactly the prohibition that makes eroticism so mysterious? This is the root of the 
urge for exceeding boundaries and limits and to rebel. It is quite revealing that the term ‘lust’ 
is palmed off in those instances where all lust-promoting tensions have collapsed and only 
dreariness rules: “a craving for something to read” is suggested the same way as “a craving for 
philosophy” and “a craving for Leberwurst”. A formerly highly taboo term is thereby devalued. 

The world has become one-dimensional. The blossoming of eroticism has resulted today 
in a measure of competition and performance, with abstract and dead criteria, not unlike 
sports. An invisible wall seems to have arisen between the bodies of people, rejecting and 
separating. The boundary that used to be represented by the frame has now shifted to our 
internal self; we are no longer stirred by anything. This makes it easy to be tolerant. A 
completely segmented life is no longer threatened by one segment overwhelming or menacing 
another segment. Through bodybuilding and jogging we have trained our bodies to be 
disciplined and healthy instruments of work, in control of every urge or desire. 


108. Otto Schoff, 1925. 


109. Otto Schoff, 1925. 
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110. Marcel Vertes, hand-coloured 


111. 
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Litographs from the Series Erotic 


Poems from Pierre Louys, 1938. 


Marcel Vertes, hand-coloured 
Litographs from the Series Erotic 


Poems from Pierre Louys, 1938. 


That is the reason we can today release all the old images of desire to the outside. We 
carry the frame for restraining our desires inside us. The Vitruvian human being, harnessed 
to squares and circles, is a reality come to life in our times. 

We can liberate these old pictures from their isolation — and with them ourselves — only 
by considering the frame as an open gateway. Immerse yourself in these images, become an 
involved viewer, let yourself be stirred and annoyed, take offence. Enjoy them, because today 
anything that is liked is permitted. However, never lose sight of your return path. Because 
it is all too easy to become lost to the world through these images of desire! 


The voyeuristio Principle 

In his work Memoirs of a Dealer in 
Erotica, Armand Coppens describes a 
remarkable event that ts revealing on many 
levels. In 194.8 he went ow a business trip to 
Paris. There, he entered a shop that attracted 
him with its sign, Librairie Editions. The 
proprietor asked him what he was looking 
for. “Je cherche des livres anciens et 
modernes avec ou sans illustrations, 
concernant l'érotisme.” Il am looking for 
books ancient or modern, with or without 
illustrations, dealing with the erotic.] The 
proprietor went out to the back to fetch a few 
old volumes from a storeroom. On his return 


e apologised, saying: “You've come at a bad 


time. In about fifteen minutes | have to take 
care of some very urgent business.” 
Coppens then caught sight of a 
delightful edition of Karl Friedrich 
Forberg's Manual of Classical Erotology 
containing wonderful engravings that 
depicted every possible sexual position and 
style, including some playful love scenes. 
“A rather useful book,” commented the 
proprietor, whose name was Leclerca, “but | 
need to keep hold of it for a while longer.” 
He then produced an enormous number of 
pornographic photos from a suitcase. 
Coppens, though, was far more interested 
in the Forberg. “Tastes differ,” replied 
Leclercq, “but this -" and he pointed at the 
photos, “thts is where the money ts. God knows, if | had to Live off the few customers 
that share your taste, | would have starved a long time ago. Well, | suppose | can Let you 
have it, and VLL make tt not too expensive for you. Let's say ZO Deutschemarks.” 
Coppens could hardly believe his ears. The Forberg book was a rarity and might 


œ 


easily fetch ten times that amount at auction. While he was still Looking through t 


rest of the books, the door opened and a dainty Vietnamese girl entered. 

“Bonjour, chérie,” said Leclerca. “you are Late. We have only one and a half hours 
left." And he reached for the Forberg. “But | want to buy that book,” Coppens 
protested. “Of course. Who wouldn't, at that cheap a price? But | need to use it first 


for a few minutes.” 
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Aw assistant cleared the table, and Leclercq showed the vietnamese girl — who 
turned out to be his photographic model - a few of the Forberg sex pictures. He seemed 
especially interested in one in which the girl kneels on a couch while the man penetrates 
her from behind. A naked maidservant in the background holds a bottle of wine. 

Turning to Coppens he explained. “ hope You don't mind. We are in rather a hurry. 
I have to finish this order by this evening, and your book has given me tremendous 
Inspiration.” 

He then produced three or four Large spotlights and positioned them around the table. 
Meanwhile the girl had undressed and was 
shivering in the unheated room. 

“Now, up on that table, and on all fours. 
That's it. Now Lift your behind a Little bit. 
Wonderful! Spread the thighs apart a bit 
more. Yes - that's It.” 

He thereupon climbed up ow the table 
himself. “As soon as | am inside and we 
start to move, You press the shutter release, 
Henri," he instructed his assistant. 

The model swapped at him curtly, “You 
keep your movements to yourself! Nobody's 
going to see ow the photos whether you are 
moving or not. Just pretend.” 

AS aw artist Leclerca was stung by this 
remark. He responded at once, “And what 
about the expression? How are we going to 
appear to be passionately excited Lovers tf we 
don't do anything to Look Like it? Who do you 
think we are? Members of a vaudeville troupe? 
No, we either do LE properly or not at all!” 

His speech over, he mounted the girl 
and started thrusting vigorously. Once 
the camera's shutter had been released, 
Leclercq placed a chair ow the table, sat 
down ow the chair, and pulled the girl ow to / 
his Lap facing him. 

“This is meant to be a romantic study of / 


us,” he explained. “we must both Look 
passionate but earnest at the same time. There 
must be an air oftenderness in our actions.” 
Matching words with deeds, he 
immediately started animatedly caressing her breast while putting his mouth against 
her cheek. It did Look amazingly affectionate. 
“Oh, dear God!” he shouted abruptly. “I've forgotten all about the lighting!” 
Coppens offered his help. “| know something about photography. | can do that,” he said. 
And so the session continued, and eight further photos were taken. 
Coppens rounds off his warration: 
| am sure both Leclercq and the girl came to more than owe climax each. But since 
Leclercq was busy changing positions and moving the props while also carefully 112. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1927. 
referring to the Roman illustrations of my book and checking the lighting, it was 
impossible to Reep close watch on him. 113. Otto Schoff, 1925. 
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114. Otto Schoff, 1925. 


115. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1927. 


116. Paul-Emile Bécat, 1932. 
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| do remember, though, that his erection never went down - and the shining face 
of the Vietnamese girl was vivid proof of the pleasure she was getting out of it. 
Leclercq and the girl got dressed again, and at Last | was able to pay for my book 
and take tt away. 

The distance in time and social history between photos from the victorian and 
Edwardian eras and today has caused the photos to Lose much of their pornographic 
impact. Like today’s productions tw this field, they were fully intended to be 
erotically titillating. 

But now they are surrounded by an aura that makes them seem remote and 
rather unreal, no matter how much they appeal 
to us. Most of them were privately produced, 
and meant primarily for sale to the public. 
Pornography and commercial interests 
combined from early on tw the field of 
photography. 

The daguerreotype invented by Louis 


Daguerre in 1832 utilised a photographic 
method that delivered one irreproducible 


original - comparable with today’s instant 
Polaroid photo. Daguerreotypes were also easily 
damaged. It was not possible to run off 


profitable duplicates from a negative until the 
invention of the wet colloid process. The Lack of 
aesthetic and technical quality, ow the other 
hand, contributes to the appeal of these photos. 
Demand for them developed rapidly. At the 
beginning of the 1860s, no fewer than 33,000 
people in Paris made a living from 
photography. Nadar, who opened his own studio 
in 1854, painted a verbal picture of his 
professional colleagues that did not inspire 
much confidence: 

/ The capital required to start up in the game 
was not much. Profits, however, could be 
astonishingly high, for the price put ow the 
delivered goods was at the discretion of the 
individual photographer, Limited only by LS 
modesty. There were no overhead costs other 


than furnishing the “studio” - so almost 


everybody who had lost, or not yet found, his 
position in Life set themselves up as a 


photographer: the clerk who had been Less than careful with money entrusted to him, 
the café entertainer who had Lost his voice, the janitor who had always longed to do 
something artistic - they could now, all of them, call themselves “art photographers.” 

The photo boom resulted in the establishment of many small studios, and “Made 
in Parts” became a trademark, especially for indecent photos - rival studios tn 
Berlin, London, and Vienna often put a mark on their wares as “French.” 


Photomania also raged in other parts of Europe. As reported by a contemporary 
source, the police in London raided the shipping warehouse of a certain Henry Hayler 
In 1874, which contained 5,000 negative plates described as “obscene” and 130,242 
associated prints. 
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Similar to early erotic lithographs, pornographic photos were produced for an 
international market early on. By the end of the nineteenth century, the production and 
sale of pornographic photography was organized on a global scale. Large production 
centres existed In France, in Spain - primarily in Barcelona and Madrid - and in 
Portugal. Finally, around 1900, three dominant supply capitals emerged: Paris, Vienna, 
and Budapest. From these, even the remotest corners of the world could obtain their 
improper pictures via ordinary mail. The 1901 order catalogue of a Parisian mail order 
firm includes the following advertisement: 

To Our Customers! 

we are happy to report that the following photo series are miracles of art, taste, and 
asciviousness. The genitalia are depicted clearly, the couples are admirably salactous. The 
groups are arranged in such a manner as to harmonise the eroticism and elegance of the 
poses with the beauty of the forms. These photos ave particularly gratifying to the beholder 
because they do wot show individuals who are posing or only imitating sexual positions, 


but on the contrary show men and women surprised during their moments of utmost 


pleasure. You will, as it were, peep through the keyhole to watch them, and what you see and 
admire will more than maten the exquisite practices of Sodom, Gomorrah, and Babylon. 

This advertisement could have been written by Armand Coppens’ M. Leclerca. 

In 1924, the police closed down a large photography firm in Paris. It ts said that 
6,000 plates were confiscated, together with so many photos that they had to be taken 
away by the truckload! 

What were the most popular themes of this photomanta? Statistics recorded by the 
Berlin Central Police Department between 1911 and 1925 classified goods confiscated 
according to the apparent preferences of the millions of customers of the time as follows: 

32.5% heterosexual scenes, 

30% female nudes, 

9.7% sado-masochistic scenes, 

5.9% male nudes. 

The remainder consisted of photos showing undressing, masturbation, or children. 

A book with erotic engravings served as model for the studio photos In our text. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, copperplate engraving - because it 
made multiple duplication possible - had Led to the general popularising in certain 
soctal strata of erotic pictures. The advent of the new technology of photography 
made it possible to satisfy the demands of the masses. It would seem that the rapid 
success of the new technical medium might to some extent be accounted for by its 
recognition as a medium for depicting and distributing erotic illusions. But this 
might equally apply from the invention of book printing up to the development of 
digital photography. It ts not only economic factors that propel technological 
development - there ts also an In-built drive. 

There has been no logically linear progression of artistie techniques in the methods 
used to produce pornographic pictures, but each advance has included elements of 
previous techniques. Once copperplate engraving had effectively been replaced by 
photography, engraving did not become obsolete. Instead, it became a means of artistic 
creation and thus took on a new significance in its own right. The photos by Leclerca, 
meanwhile, are not intended to present a true copy or image of nature - they imitate 
art, in this case engraved models, thus apparently trusting that art will beget art. we 


may logically assume, therefore, that photography and painting are interconnected art 
forms. There are certainly photos that look as tf they originate from a painting. 
Even if all photographers initially attempted to achieve “things ow a higher plane” - 


endeavouring to attain to the Ldealised art of painting - artists such as Toulouse- 
Lautrec and Degas painted from photos. 


117. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1927. 
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118. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1927. 
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Impressionism, in particular, based many of (ts artistic effects ow photographic 
methods. Pornographic photos were also frequently used as models for artistic 
creation. Artists such as Merenpi and Bellmer returned repeatedly to their private 
pornographic collections in order to find models for their drawings. Reciprocal 
relationships thus exist here too. “The “lower” makes reference to the “higher,” the 
“higher” to the “Lower.” 

For this reason it ts not really possible to speak of a hierarchy of artistic media. 
On the other hand, our text might well instead suggest that there could be an 
affinity between pornographic photography and the theatre. The photographie plate 


becomes a stage-set, the actor is put in position, forms of expression are imposed upon 


the scene, and the whole ts carefully Lit for visibility and for effect. Just as the 
theatre can present a “snapshot of life’, so the mobile keyhole on Life that ts the 
camera can produce something cleverly “staged”. 

A pornographic photo may in many respects be considered one of the many 
elements that contribute to the process of social civilisation. Civilisation ts, after all, 
generally defined as the gradual process by which human soctety controls and 
subdues its animal urges. 

What we experience as sexual titillation is in fact an internal reaction (a sort of 
conditioning, not unlike “civilisation”) to a stimulus to which we have already been 
sensitised, and that we have therefore come to be able to control. That it is remote enough 
for us to be able to retain control ts because pornography appeals to the eyes, the most 
“outward” of our senses. Any sensual immediacy we experience from a titillating photo 
Ls thus essentially an illusion. 

Looking and seeing and appreciating is a substitute for what we may no longer feel. 
Looking and seeing (and so on) is now all we are allowed to do. 

What constitutes the attraction of these mass-produced images? 

In Light of the theory of the process of civilisation, one could say that the farther 
removed the “body” is from the intellect, and the more culturally controlled the minds 
of people are, the more there is a longing for the primal state. If pornography does 
parallel civilisation, then it similarly maintains the body-intellect division. And, 


correspondingly, the more boundaries we put around reality, around real Life, the fewer 
boundaries there are to the imagination. The world of images appears richer and more 
varied to us than reality itself. 

The voyeurism beloved of the modern age is a reaction caused by a perception of 
the body as having become more intimate to the same extent as the body has 
increasingly become more private. Through the advancing civilisation process, 
voyeurism has now become a collective phenomenon. Looking has turned into a 
means of sublimating physical sexual Lust. 

This division between reality and illusion also conceals a danger - the danger 
that the flood of pornographic pictures and photos may turn into the object of 
addiction. Optical pleasure is by definition a pleasure with no beginning and no 
end. The moment the illusion is understood to be unrealizable, in particular, 
increases passion and destre. 

This ts very nicely illustrated in an episode in Hans from B...d, a novel from Berlin 
w published in 1908: 

One of our favourite activities was for me to photograph her. She, who tnittally 
was too shy to let me Riss her stocking, now agreed to everything | wanted. | 
photographed her in her street dress, with hat, without hat, and in a ballroom dress 
with a plunging neckline. | photographed her with one leg on a chair fixing her 
garter. | photographed her as she - this was my favourite position - lifted her skirts 
to above the knee, then up to the thighs. 
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119. Jules Pascin, 1885-1930, Tribute to 
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André Masson, 1928. 


Watercolour. 


Sometimes she dressed in her coquette pantaloon, at other times she showed her 


naked thighs - this, however, generally caused both mode 
that the session could not be continued until two or three 
had been taken. | photographed her with dress open at t 
gleamed up at me, bursting forth like the heads of two Litt 


and camera to overheat, so 
extensive cooling measures 
e front, so that her breasts 
e angels. | photographed her 


from behind, immortalising that most divine of all backsides - which still exhibited 


traces of my love-bites and kisses. | photographed her as s 
with her hair down, and with her hair up faney. 


e undressed, as she dressed, 


| photographed her waked but for her delicate shoes and high silk stockings - a 


scenario that more often than not resulted in an interrupti 


ow of the serious work filled 


with steamy embraces since it was unlikely that anyone could think of doing any 


work until Master Priapus, more and more excited, finally 


Let off steam. 


120. Jules Pascin, 1885-1930, Girl reclining, 
1920. 


Watercolour, 29 x 26 cm. 


Israel Museum, Jerusalem. 


121. Campa, 1936. 
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photographed her posing as Venus, as Leda, as Susannah, in the bath; | copied 
famous sculptures and paintings - Venus Kallipygos, Venus the childlike, Danaë by 
Titian, and of course Venus by Giorgione. 

photographed her in the most Lascivious, most sensual positions. Reclining on 
the sofa, breasts bared and skirts thrown up, thighs wide open, ready for the battle 


of love. This position had to be photographed four or five times - you probably 
nderstand why. Or flat on her stomach, stretching her pneumatic hemispheres 

towards the sky as Lf she was to receive the Holy Spirit. Then | sat her astride a chair, 

skirts pushed up high, waked thighs, her breasts restino ever so scenically on the 

back of the chair. 

Once she positioned herself bent across the arm of an armchair, thighs pointing up 


and widely spread. | moved the camera in close and took a close-up photo of her blissful 
paradise. tt was the prettiest Landscape | ever photographed - this small valley, which 
kept its divine closeness no matter how wildly and how frequently | furrowed its soil, 
with its forest of dark silky hair, and (ts rosy cleft with Cupid's grotto peeking out 
from its midst with a hot promise. 

As you might imagine, when | had taken this photo, | tore my clothes off and, with 
head spinning, | devoured her. 

In this case, taking photos has a desire-delaying tw addition to a desire- 
increasing effect (perversity then even comes close to replacing the means to the 
final pleasure). The eye of the camera takes on an almost physical hunger: it moves 
in close to the idealised object as if preparing to devour it greedily. Reality is no 
onger enough for desire wherever and whenever the photo turns women into such 
goddesses as Venus, Leda and Danaë. Extreme proximity ts what is wanted here - 
but still imposes the conditions of distance using the camera and escape into 
the imaginary. 

Here the contradiction between distancing and devouring, both factors of the - 
primarily male - process of observation (the use of the eyes emphasising distance), 


becomes apparent. 

In the end, wish-fulfillment ts possible only symbolically through the use of one’s 
eyes. Real satisfaction remains absent, even as the eyes become insatiable. The 
photographer - and the photo collector — become platonic womanisers. The photos 
generated, however, arouse more than the photographed object itself. This ts at the very 
heart of an addiction to such photos. 

Some years ago, Playboy magazine published a cartoon tw which a man covers the 
woman he is making Love to with a large photo of a naked woman. This cartoon 
expresses a dual dominance - the dominance of the eye over all other sense organs, and 
the dominance of the imagination over reality. 

The core motivation of the pornographer seems to be not only the depiction but also 
the taming of urges. It is thus an ambivalent act. “The photographer's becoming a 
photographer is just as much a coincidence as the lion tamer’s becoming a Lion tamer.” 
The American photographer Dorothea Lange chose an appropriate analogy in this 
statement - and not by chance. The fearsome power of the Lion corresponds to the threat 
posed by untamed urges. This is the fearsome power that ts evidently comparable with 
that of the photo that the photographer takes. 

In the movie Blow Up, Antonioni shows a fashion photographer leaning over the body 
of a woman while his own body convulses and twitches. It is a sexual approach that ts 
careful immediately to establish a certain distance using the intermediate medium of 
the lens or “glass eye” of the camera. 


122. Paul-Emile Bécat, 1932. 
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The erotic roots of collectomania 


What would the Louvre be without the collectomania of a Vivant Denon? 


Moreover, do not all museums owe their holdings to an important passion — the passion for collecting things? 


n Cousin Pons, Balzac describes the passionate collectomania of the musician Pons, 

who uses his modest pension to purchase precious paintings, miniatures, and 

glassware. In Paris it would be possible to frequently “meet a Pons, an Elie Magus, 
who are dressed rather shabbily . . . they look as if they do not care about or look after anything; 
they do not pay attention to the women or the goods on display. They are walking as if in a 
dream, their pockets are empty and so are their eyes, and one has to question what type of 
Parisian they actually are. These people are millionaires. They are collectors; the most 
passionate people on this earth.” 

A voluptuous, unknown restlessness lures these people, so that Walter Benjamin feels 
inclined to see these types “moved by dangerous, even if domesticated passions”, as romantic 
figures. What are the roots of such dark restlessness, which cause many people to become 
roaming “hunters of the hunting grounds of their inventory?” Can this boundless and 
infinite passion be traced back solely to an “inborn propensity and talent” and, as 
Lichtwark believes, to a “collector’s instinct” whose seeds are inherent in every soul? Or is 
this instinct itself a mystification that can be traced back to a darker origin? 

There are phases in the emotional development of any human being when the 
passion for collecting things is dominant. String, nails, little stones, magnifying 
glasses, and little pictures — things that are precious to a little boy — are of special 
interest. Is the basis of this interest in collecting — initially indiscriminate and 
unsystematic, later increasingly governed by selection of valuable items — a primal need 
to possess things? A need or urge, an anthropological constant, still has to be posited 
as the justification of our society based on private possession. But why does this interest 
emerge more prominently in certain phases of life, e.g. during pre-puberty, and less 
prominently in others? How can it be explained that the passionate collector — and we 
are only discussing the collector here — does not only make reality his or her own but 
also seems to possess a distant power; that of the obsessive search for happiness more in 
the ownership of dead things than in real and living relationships? Frequently, the act 
of collecting actually becomes more important than the collected items. 

Every typical collector has restraints on emotional expenditure as well as on financial 
expenditure; the collector is characterised by a thriftiness of effects, which is why he or she 
pays attention to neither the opposite sex nor to his or her appearance. According to Balzac, 
however, the collector is one of the “most passionate people” on this earth. We consider a 
passion to be the joyful experiencing of a tension which is always tinted with shades of 
sexuality, but whose sources and objectives are not always restricted to genital desires. It 
seems, therefore, that a variety of different sexual desires exists. Does the passion for 
collecting have a different origin from that of genital passion? 

Does the collecting boy, in whom desire re-emerges at the beginning of puberty as if after 
a long slumber, fearfully avoid this threatening experience by sticking to small dead things? 
Is this then a narcissistic retreat from the human object, which is felt to be a threat? 
Moreover, is it not true that the ageing collector undergoing a lessening of genital tension 
returns to an earlier level of experiencing desire? 
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124. Anonymous, Satyr and nymph, c.1900. 
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125. Anonymous, Man, riding a huge penis, 
c.1900. 
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126. Coffee cup, c.1880. 
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Porcelain. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 


“The happiness of the collector,” notices Lichtwark, “increases over the years, while soul 
and body become less sensitive to other pleasures. If you want to experience a full life in old 
age, you should start collecting early or at the right time. With the possible joys of old age 
in mind, a timely start to the collecting activity is the most far-sighted policy of life.” 

Lust — in terms of the development of our bodies during early childhood socialisation and 
the eroticisation process — is the desire gained mainly from primary body zones. During 
the psychosexual development of early childhood we can distinguish the succession of an 
oral, anal, and phallic phase, with the quality of the experiences gained during the previous 
phase being neutralised in the subsequent phase. It might seem to the reader that the leap 
connecting the passions of the collector with early childhood pleasure from body zones is a 
daring and even somewhat ridiculous and absurd one. However, the theory of 
psychoanalysis makes such a connection seem plausible. 

Its founder, Sigmund Freud, was himself obsessed by a strong passion for collecting 
things. His study featured long lines of antique statues, bronze figures, and terracotta 
pieces. Collecting was Freud's foremost passion in life. Max Schur reports that he 
called it ‘an addiction’, surpassed only by the strength of his nicotine addiction. There 
was a methodical common thread between Freud's archeological interest and his 
psychological theory. Tracing these antiquities to their point of origin leads to the 
distant roots of western culture in the Mediterranean world of Egypt, Cyprus, Pompeii, 
Greece, and Rome. 

The city of Troy was uncovered layer by layer. According to Freud, the scientific 
excavation of prehistoric remains resembles the psychoanalytical process more than any 
other comparable discipline. 

He was accordingly able to uncover sexual origins in the cultural expressions of society. 
His contribution, without doubt, consists of the expansion of the term ‘sexuality’ to 
encompass expressions of life — including those of small children and of the haman mind 
— whose connection with the libido had been denied before: Freud uncovered the link. The 
emotional life of humans is a very tricky system of distortions, filled with sublimations, 
repressions, and reaction formations. In addition, the more wicked the hidden desire, the 
more elabourate the protective shield behind which the desire fights for fulfillment. Culture 
thus weaves a web of deceptions and disappointments. 

Let us then search for the hidden desire of the collector. Freud noticed a strange 
connection between gold and excrement while studying anal eroticism. Ancient Babylonian 
teachings already considered gold to be the excrement of hell. “It is possible that the contrast 
between the most valuable thing known to humans and the least valuable, which is 
disposed off as waste, has led to the conditional equalisation of gold and excrement.” The 
symbolic equation ‘faeces = gift = money’ postulated by Freud is primarily connected with 
the anal erotic stage of early childhood development, where the symbolic values of giving 
and refusing are linked with defecation. 

During this anal stage of development, the child considers his or her faeces to be 
omnipotent. Some of the most valuable as well as some of the least favourable 
characteristics are developed the same way within the anal complex. E. Jones considers 
the following traits as some of the most valuable: a strong sense of individuality, 
determination, persistence, a love for order, organisational talent, competence, reliability 
and thoroughness, the refinement of the senses including an appreciation of art, an 
extraordinary tenderness, and the skill of dealing with and managing concrete matters 
of the world. Among the least favourable are the following: an inability to find 
happiness, irritability and bad moods, hypochondria, stinginess, small-mindedness 
and pettiness, a tiring mental sluggishness, a tyrannical nature and stubbornness. 
These are all traits that make living within human society much more difficult and 
cause embitterment. 
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The collecting of things is said to be only one moment in the ensemble of anal erotic 
descendants in one character, as portrayed in Cousin Pons. Although these characters 
might be among the most passionate ones, they are not always the happiest. 

“I have seen this stiff, serious man laugh only once,” reports Donath, a rich collector, 
in his research about the Berlin art collector Dr V.P. He considers this man to have “one 
of the truest and strongest collector's dispositions known to the history of art collecting. . 

He spared no means to get his hands on the work of art he desired but he only spent 
large sums if he was convinced of the value of the items he wanted to buy... He had a 
domineering nature. 

He could not stand any objections and often turned pale in the face when someone 
contradicted him. There was no but for him. Moreover, if someone had proof, he 
countered them so icily and seriously that the person fell silent. He was on the whole 
one of the most serious collectors I have ever met.” Donath's every sentence describes the 
anal character of this collector in an exemplary fashion, but also his own through his 
idealisation. And what about the collectors of erotic items? All great collectors, opined 
a fellow collector, share three characteristics: they were incredibly rich, incredibly lonely, 
and incredibly perverse. 

It is thus anal eroticism from which the narcissistic utilisation of the frequently eccentric 
obstinacy of some collectors stems, which in turn is a reaction of the ego against demands 
made by others, while the interest in excrement becomes an interest in money and anything 
valuable, together with awareness of being the sole owner of a valuable work of art 
benefiting the narcissistic urges. Such collectors often find enjoyment in ownership if no 
other person owns anything similar. This then endows them with a sense of uniqueness. 

Some collectors limit their thriftiness to a certain type of expenditure; however, in 
other areas they spend money with conspicuous willingness. There are many collectors 
who avoid expenditure on anything consumable. The original urges can be detected not 
only in subsequent, lasting character traits — they also enter into the design and 
materiality of the desired item, albeit sublimated and changed. Sandor Ferenczi, a 
student of Freud, also called the enfant terrible of psychoanalysis due to his wild 
speculations, followed how in individual phases anal erotic interests undergo change 
into an interest in money. Ferenczi calls the faeces held back the “first savings of the 
developing human being”, which as such remain “in a constant unconscious inter- 
relation with every physical activity or intellectual striving, which has something to do 
with collecting, scraping together, and saving.” 

As the desire for cleanliness develops, the collecting of prettily-coloured and shaped pebbles 
represents the foul smelling, watery, and soft faeces by replacing them with something 
odourless, dry, and now also hard. “The capitalistic significance of the little stones is already 
quite considerable. Children are stinking rich through their collected items.” Marbles, 
buttons, and fruit-stones are already considered primitive coins if they function as a measure 
of value. Shiny pieces of money are even cleaner than the little stones, which are loved by 
many because of the joy of collecting and amassing them, regardless of their societal and 
practical value. This concludes the identification of excrement with gold; pecunia non olet. 

The symbolic interest in money for the adult finally extends to a variety of different 
things which possess some type of value or represent some level of ownership. “Money may 
take any shape: the joy of ownership has its deepest and most productive source in 
coprophilia,” writes Ferenczi. The capitalistic interest in money thus does not serve only the 
principle of reality but suffices to fulfil the pleasure principle, if the joy in gold and 
possessions also represents the symbolic substitute for and the reaction formation 
responding to the suppressed anal erotism. Collecting becomes an erotic pleasure. This 
pleasure, however, can never be completely satisfied. The collector might have the same 
experience as King Midas, who wished that all he touched would turn into gold. 


127. Phryn in front of her Judges, c.1900. 


Bronze. 
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128. Ivory sculpture, 19th century. 


Frotic Museum, Berlin. 
129. Ivory sculpture, 19th century. 
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His insatiability made him sick. King Midas, addicted to gold and money, was 
made sick by the fact that the more he possessed of the real world the less he was able 
to participate in its sensuality. The more power he gained over the world by possessing 
sensual things, the more it slipped away from his senses, the more insensual and 
senseless it became for him. The excessiveness of the collecting passion and its addictive 
character grow from its monetary associations. Marx uses the image of the treasure 
collector to illustrate how the money fetish itself takes over the function of the object of 
sexual desire. “In order to hold on to the gold as money and thus as an element of 
treasure creation, it cannot be left to circulate or dissolve into purchased consumables. 
The treasure creator consequently sacrifices the desires of the flesh to the gold fetish. He 
adheres to the gospel of self-denial . . . industriousness, thriftiness, and stinginess are 
the basis of his or her cardinal virtues.” 

Thriftiness and stinginess are in a way the negative side of the insatiable hedonism 
exhibited by King Midas and both together are the greed for gold of the anal personality. 

If the term ‘anal character’ is meant to describe an individual social character predominant 
in middle-class society, then the associations between the historical development of this social 
character and of art collecting should be detectable. Indeed, the fourteenth century in Italy does 
exhibit a renaissance of art collecting — a time during which the bourgeois character is 
beginning to develop. 

The seventeenth century then brought forth a vivid flowering of the art of collecting, not 
only in Germany but also in other European countries. The collected specimens 
exhibited and stored in the then very popular natural history 
galleries and art chambers could, according to 
Ferenczi's theory, very well be interpreted as 
excrement symbols. Among objects 
in the art chambers are items 
made of earth and objects 
made of gypsum or some such 
earthen material; metal objects 
which are geometric, physical or 
mathematical, and instruments along 
the same lines; glass in telescopes, microscopes, and other optical instruments, also 
thermometers, etc.; globes and musical instruments made from wood; finally, art which is 
made from all types of materials, ivory, mother-of-pearl, porcelain and more, with the proviso 
that the more difficult a material is to work, the more valuable and rare the admired art is. 
Among the art work, quotes Donarth, are “all kinds of medals and coins, fine paintings by 
the most famous artists such as Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Diirer, etc., pagan 
and Roman urns, etc.” 

But collected specimens do not have to be valuable items as such. Some collectors, 
as with erotica, combine valuable as well as worthless objects on their shelves. The desire 
to possess is what dominates these collectors. Collectors are anal eroticists and the 
collected objects are almost all conversion products of anal eroticism: excrement symbols. 
The quantity of the collected material provides sexual satisfaction and thus completely 
corresponds with the sexual satisfaction obtained when retaining the content of the 
bowel. The joy of finding and collecting a wide variety of things as well as the interest 
in buried treasure belong within the same anal erotic framework, as does the desire 
described by Lichtwark as “being saved and rescued as a dark urge.” 

Enthusiastic art collectors will turn their noses up at such explanations, but they are only 
possible because the original sources of lust have mostly become the victims of repression. We 
suspect the sources of that dark, libidinous anxiety, which drives the collector and never permits 
rest — since the original goal will never be reached by any means. 
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130. Japanese mask. 
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“A thousand feelings and emotions suddenly come alive and awaken the interest in the art 
object, which is close enough to grasp and yet seemingly veiled. The more we penetrate the 
subject of a work of art, the more intensively we are engaged and the more intense this interest 
becomes. The will to possess is awakened. 

The emotions grow unchecked until the will becomes decision and action. The work of art 
is ours. We are pleased to have acquired it and proudly enjoy its beauty. Alas, that one piece 
does not fulfil us: The urge for more of the same, for more that is equally good, becomes more 
frenzied, turns into a passion, and is joined harmoniously by the urge of acknowledging what 
has been collected.” 

The urge to understand the process of collection allows the collector finally to acknowledge 
the mysterious nature of his or her activities because 
even the science of it represents knowledge of sexual 
connections which are withheld from the child. Yet 
a final understanding of the roots of the collector's 
urge is denied to him because of the infiniteness 
of the passions involved. 

This collection mania, which in its sublimated 
form is a tendency to keep and hold on to objects 
and thus represents the “actual, predominately 
conservative champion of culture”, as stated by 
Freud, is the custodian of treasures great and 
small. The ability to hold on to things has 
perhaps become once again a necessary virtue, 
especially in a consumer society which thrives on 
quick and copious consumption followed by 
thoughtless rejection of the no longer desired 
object. However, it is probable that the great 
collectors will die out as the bourgeois-anal 
character becomes obsolete. 

The hidden anal desire does not at all disavow 
the cultural value of collecting. The collector 
represents the fulfilment of the age-old dream of 
the alchemists, who never gave up the hope of 
changing worthless lead — an excrement — into gold. 
The base desire gives birth to a higher purpose. 

Walter Benjamin writes the following about the great collector Eduard Fuchs: “As 
the alchemist with his base desire to make gold combines the exploration and 
investigation of chemicals in which the planets and elements join to form images of 
spiritual man, this collector satisfied the base desire for possessing and thereby explored 
an art form, in whose creation the productive forces and the masses joined to form 
images of historical man.” 

The passion for collecting objects elucidates the erotic origin of culture as well. 

If the collector already represents a special manifestation of the eroticist, then collectors 
of erotica are even closer to the origins of their passions. 


Photos: Sex From a Distance 

Are pornographic photos obscene? “ always thought of photography as something 
inherently and characteristically indecent,” wrote the great American photographer 
Diane Arbus, “and when | did it myself for the first time, | felt very perverse.” well, 
Diane Arbus did not photograph anything improper. Nevertheless, the eye that Lurks 
behind the camera may well be obsessed by sexual fantasies. 


131. Mass orgie,Japan. 
Ivory and wooden sculpture. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
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132. Pipe with nymph, second half of the 
19th century. 
Meerschaum pipe with practical amber 
mouthpiece. 


Vienna 


133. Ivory sculpture, 19th century. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
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134. Ivory sculpture, 19th century. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 


135. Pipe, second half of the 19th century 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
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136. Walrus tooth, 19th century. 
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With erotic engravings. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 


The voyeuristically peering Look ts guilt-Laden because its first object was the 
mystery of parental sexuality. The attempt to get to the bottom of this early secret 
is the root of the link between voyeurism and aggressioni desire to find out, to see 
more, robbed the eyes of their innocence and turned all modes of Looking into forms 
of aggression. It ts a desire to penetrate the secret that in a way has turned the 
camera into a predatory phallus. 

The paradox ts that pornographic photography suggests wanting to show 
“everything.” By arranging reality, however, tt dentes the “childlike secret.” But that 
now remains highly active and influential within one's unconsciousness, 
experienced as a weird sort of feeling, as Diane Arbus confesses in her deep insight. 
Yet by lending compulsiveness and obsession to photomania, the unconscious can 
wow exert an even greater power over the consciousness by utilising those roots of 
voyeurism that remain hidden. Collective voyeurism, which in our media-rich 
society has developed from the dominance of the sense of vision, strengthens the link 
between seeing and desiring. Mass production and mass demand encourage and 
contribute to each other. 

Yet in spite of mass production, the pornographic photo remains primarily 
material for “private viewing” — “private production” for “private viewing,” mediated 
by a mass market on a characteristically massive scale. All the same, Leclercq was 
hoping for a “passionately excited” look and caressed the girl's breasts so 
“animatedly” that he completely forgot to make the technical arrangements around 
him. That may be what constitutes the charm of these old photos - that they charm 
the viewer because they were themselves created with such passion. Today, though, 
the production side of pornographic photography has also been industrialised, as ts 
evident in the somewhat Lifeless air of these products. 


The viewer's private conversation with the photo enables him to recognise his own 
desires. It doesn't always work like that - not every photo captivates its viewer 
beyond a vague interest. Perhaps one should first close both eyes to momentarily 
escape the realm of the visual, to be able to align a photo with internal images. 


Roland Barthes does not do the pornographic photo justice when he describes it as 
“relentlessly unvarying”. 

“Nothing ts more relentlessly unvarying than a pornographic photo. It has 
nothing new to offer, (€ has no purpose, and it has no rewards. Just Like a display 
window tw which the Light shines only on one piece of jewellery, its whole existence 
is entirely dedicated to the exhibition of only one thing - sex. There is never a second, 
contrasting motif which, half-concealed, might hold the attention or divert it.” But 


isn't a viewer's Looking at a pornographic photo in fact narrowed to a uniform focus 
that “always wants to see the same”? 

Something disturbing and occasionally emotive can be found wherever and 
whenever people are depicted: a dramatically stern expression, an awkwardness of the 
hands, a suggestively raised eyebrow, background elements - these are all non- 


verbal glosses amounting to extreme overkill in what ts actually to be shown. That 
is why even the meanest pornographic photo still contains moments of humanity, 
even if they are negative ones. 

If photography claims to present a true record of reality, then it has to be sata - 
with some reservations - that the significance of a photo sometimes consists more in 
what tt does mot present. We need do no more than reconsider how the pornographic 
photos were taken as described in our text but this was not evidenced by the resultant 
pictures. The initial refusal of the little Vietnamese girl to simulate desire for the 
camera is probably more realistic and true to life than the final glowing cheeks that 
were the result of coerced sexual activity. 
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Also invisible in the photos afterwards ts the input of the eye of the viewer's own 
imagination -which projects more beauty onto the object photographed than the object 
itself might possess. Beauty, after all, is not a measurable element of an object but 
is tw the eye of the beholder. And that ts why it ts not actually the pictures 
themselves that have an erotic effect. A photo is erotic if it can represent a small 
screen ow which the viewer can project his or her own desires and wishes. Naturally 
that means that a photo might leave one person cola whereas another person becomes 
quite excited by it. The person most excited by it ts the one who can recognise his or 
her own desires in the photo most clearly. The historical interest associated with these 
old photos ts another aspect of the fascination they have for us in contrast to 
contemporary photos. It is really rather sad to think that the lithe young beauty 
captured on a century-old photo has long blossomed, withered and perished. Just as 


every photographer stops the flow of time at the exact moment the photo ts taken, we 
may for a similar instant appreciate the fleeting nature of human mortality. 

Yet those days of yore are now also part of our own Life story. The time when the 
photo was first taken has for the viewer become the time of his or her own reaction to 


what is depicted in it. So these figures of yesteryear, shown singly or as couples 
enjoying sex, are not only past realities but half-realised fantasies in the mind of 
the viewer. Unlike an artistic drawing, which does not pretend to be more than 
fiction, the photo is genuine proof that the scenario really did take place. “The effect 
that [photography] has on me,” writes Roland Barthes, “constitutes the 
confirmation that what | am looking at did once exist.” 

What was once, ts now no longer. The only thing that now remains of the 
photographic subjects are Light emanations from their photos - and the viewer's own 
imagination. The photo itself constitutes the interface where, hopefully, both are united. 


Richard Werther, The Prostitute (around 1920) 

One day, Melanie Silber brought a book to school with the title Man and Woman 
Before and in Marriage - An Indispensable Treasure for Newlyweds. The book 
contained many pictures depicting a man and a woman, and a detailed description of 
the genitalia, as well as the sexual act and its various positions. It also discussed in 
detail how to do it to avoid having children. The book, which Melanie had snaffled from 
her brother, was passed around the entire classroom. 

I read it at night when I was absolutely certain that everyone else was asleep, and | 
became so excited that | reached a climax repeatedly. | imagined how wonderful it must 
be finally to have a man and his member between my legs - of course, it has to be quite 
ong and thick — and to feel it in my hole. | pushed a pillow between my legs and rubbed 
it back and forth until my skin was almost rubbed away. And | did it every evening. 
Finally, | was close to losing my senses altogether, unable to think of anything else. 
n school, | repeatedly closed my eyes and imagined an immense erection thrusting 
into my hole. At home, | used every available minute to arouse myself and to indulge 


in my lecherous dreams. 


Franz Blei, The College of Lust (1922) 

۱ added jokingly, “You mean that | can act as a voyeur?” “Yes,” she replied, “You should 
be able to see as much as You want. But it has to remain a secret. My house would Lose its 
good name if one of my clients knew that it was possible to see into his cabinet d'amour.” 

“And what delights can you offer me?” 

“Whatever you want. | have studied Adler, Bleuler, Bloch, Ellis, Eulenburg, Forel, 
Fränkel, Freud, Hirschfeld, Kraepelin, Krafft-Ebing, Kurella, Lombroso, Moll, Schrenk- 
Notzing, Mantegazza, Stekel, Tarnowsky, and many other authors describing the so- 


137. Fornicating Couple. 
Porcelain. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
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138. Two porcelain fruits with erotic scenes, 


19th century. 
Symbols of fertility. 
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139. Two porcelain fruits with erotic scenes, 


19th century. 
Symbols of fertility. 
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140. Chair, sculpted after the pictures taken 
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of the funiture of Katherine the Great. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 


called perversions, and have immersed myself in Sade, Sacher-Masoch, and all the erotic 
Literature, and believe | can now say there ts little | cant show You.” 

“very well,” | said. “That sounds excellent. Better still, | wow | can Leave the choice 
entirely in Your hands.” 


Tantris, The Pentagon (around 1925) 

It was the evening of the third day after their arrival, at about 11 p.m. Both girls 
were already tw their bedrooms and in bed but were still reading by the cozy light 
of their nightlights on the table covered in blue cloth. The two beds were pushed 
together as they might have been for a middle-class married couple. A warm and 
humid night breeze, mixed with the fragrance of the linden trees, entered through 
the half-opened windows. 

“po you mind tf | ask you what you're reading?” asked Erna, and leaned across to 
face Erika. “That is quite a big book!” 

“Oh, well, Erna, I’m not sure | should tell you. Can you keep a secret?” 

“Of course,” said Erna. 

Erika turned the book over so that Erna could read the title. She was surprised to see 
it was Homosexuality in Man and Woman. She giggled with a slightly guilty atr. 
“On, | wow that one — | read it some time ago now!” 


“No! A religious girl Like you! How did you get Your hands on a book Like that? | 
had to sneak behind Daddy's back to get it out of his bookshelves. God! | hope he doesn't 
notice the book ts missing - that would be terrible! But You? Do you have such things 
in your boarding-house in Geneva? Ema giggled again, mischievously. 

“Oh yes,” she said with assurance. “Actually, we've managed to acquire a number of 
such books in our boarding-house and then had them bound without a title on the 
outside, and with the title page inside replaced with the title page of a Latin grammar.” 

“Then you Rnow everything that’s in this book?” asked Erika, aghast at this 
unexpected information. 

“God, yes! Of course, we have not tried everything that is described, although it gives 
so much detail in the Latin text that It is almost impossible to get it wrong. I think it 
complements us girls’ education in the liberal arts,” said Erna, ending her astounding 
sentence with a sly smile. Erika was dumbstruck! 

“Not tried it out?” she mumbled. She was fascinated. “What haven't you girls tried 
out, then?” 

“well, we did those things that girls caw do together - you know, cunnilingus, 
mutual masturbation - but that's all we could do. We would have Loved to try fellatio 
but we never had the appropriate item available. You, my dear Erika, have it made much 
easter for you, for You are not cooped up, and you have a nice brother who probably has 
some nice friends. Or can it be that you have not experienced any of these delights yet? 

Just think: Grau, Freud - it’s all just theory for them. 

By the way, | do believe your dear brother and his pretty friend Raoul Hansen know 
more about this - and I’m talking about practical experience - than you do, my dear,” 
finished Erna with a smile. Erika considered, in a state of shock. Oh yes! A short while 
before she had caught Erik dressed up as a girl. Raoul was with him. Erik had most 
unusually complained of fatigue, and had disappeared early that evening. Her 


suspicions at that time had been justified after all. Erna interrupted her reflections. 
“Please, show me the passage you are reading at the moment,” she said. Wordlessly 
Erika pointed to the page, and Erna read, her upper body draped across Erika's torso, the 
following Latin sentences: Toto actio, sapphismus seu Lesbismus nominata, eo modo 
peragitur, ut una femina faciem suam inter femora alterius locans labiis et Lingua 
Labia majora et minora vulvae Lambat interdum etiam eo modo, ut aut linguam in 
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Franz Bergman, The Sheiks Cat 
From the Arabian series 
Vienna 

Designed by Tiffany, New York 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 


142. Franz Bergman, The Sheiks Cat 
From the Arabian series 
Vienna 
Designed by Tiffany, New York 


Frotic Museum, Berlin. 
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vaginam immittens lambat aut lingua clitoridem solam sugat usque ad 
ejaculationem muci perpauci. Nonnumque etiam cunnilingua clitoridem sugendo 
mucum apparendum non exsputt, sed devorat, interdum etiam sanguis menstrunlis 
summa cum voluptate Lambitur.The Last sentence made Erika shiver as a wave of 
revulstow swept through her. 

Erna merely closed the book, placed it back ow the table, and remarked quite calmly: 
“This sounds much worse than it really ts! Of course, the thing with the sanguis 
menstrualis is only for people who really Love each other, and even then tt ts mot to 
everybody's Liking.” 

A thousand contradicting emotions raged within Erika! 


C. Uldorf, Lecherous Carola (1970) 

At the age of thirteen | read (or to be more accurate, | devoured) romantic novels 
whenever | could get my hands on them. Some had “certain passages” tw which the 
author wrote of “her glorious breasts” or “his manliness thrusting to meet her.” | read of 
hot kisses, exciting embraces, of passionate surrender, and of the “blissful unification 
of their bodies.” Then, quite by accident, we got our hands on a book called Sex and 
Love, purloined from some parent's unlocked bookcase, which was then used by 35 girls 
to extend their knowledge of the male and female body and the operation of sex. 

when after that | returned to reading a romantic novel, and | came to those 
“passages,” | wow understood them quite differently, | noticed a strange feeling 


between my Legs. tt itched and tickled so much that I slowly reached down with my 
and while Lying in bed to do something about that iteh. That ts how | discovered the 
pleasurable relief of masturbation. Oh, how wonderful it was to imagine the 
characters from the novels, the wonderful men and the women with whom | 
identified! ۱ lived their kisses, their caresses, as | became increasingly aroused. | 
would begin to tremble, my buttocks went into spasm, and then when | could no 


onger hold back, | playfully inserted my fingers in the folds of the “exterior Lips of 
the vulva” (a description from Sex and Love), and played with muy clitoris until a 
stupendous explosion came over me and | could withdraw my hand. | could at Last 
calm down and quickly go to sleep. 


C. Uldorf, Lecherous Carola (1970) 

| remembered the collection of pornographic books Olaf had pointed out to me when | 
was doing some spring-cleaning together with old Mrs Runge and had gone up a 
stepladder to dust off the old tomes on the top bookshelf. 

The next day, before Lunch, when | was alone in the apartment, | went and got those 
treasures down from the shelf. There were approximately twenty books in all, among 
them those | had already heard of, such as Casanova and The Decameron, but in addition 
to the Marquis de Sade and the classic Mutzenbacher, there was also an English edition 
of Fanny Hill, as well as a valuable copy of Old German Fables of truly remarkable 
erudity, and wovels from the 1920s, cleverly illustrated stories in the art nouveau style, 
a book with unpublished Zille drawings, and other exciting material. 

| sat there, my ears all flushed, and read and browsed and became more and more 
excited. Finally, | could stand it no longer and had to find relief with a do-it- 
yourself climax. The sheer number of these often quite banal but generally very 
erotic stories had aroused me to such a pitch that | needed to blow off steam. Through 
my reading, which | went om with immediately afterwards, | forgot about the time, 
until my mother rang and asked why | had wot yet arrived. | replaced the books ow 
their top shelf so that poor Mrs Runge wouldn't become upset over them. | just had to 
talk with Olaf about some of the things | had read. 


143. Anonymous, Arab Slave-trader, Vienna 


c.1910. 
Bronze. 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 
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Sodom Berlin 


Berlin in the 20s — Home to Eroticisms and Erotic Art 


he orchid flowers of erotic art do not flourish in sandy ground desiccated by 

Protestantism. Too much cool rationality, too much Prussian discipline — the 

sands of the Brandenburg Mark were no fertile ground for fantasy and did not 
facilitate Berlin, a city of burghers and soldiers, becoming a love nest. Contrary to Catholic 
France sparkling with absolutist glitter, here in Berlin, the erotic esprit withered... 

German particularism also prevented the development of a national cultural centre 
for a long time. This meant that the particularism of the last two centuries did not 
permit the growth of any significant market for the distribution of erotic graphics and 
books. Paris, however, was the centre of political power and concentrated the cultural 
vitality of the country in one location. Moreover, if the ingredients of eroticism consist 
of idleness, finesse, uselessness, and fantasy, then the French nobility gathered at the 
court of Versailles found here the best conditions for the development of an erotic culture. 
This is how Paris became the city of eroticism and erotic art early on and continues to 
be so into this century. 

Berlin's chance to become a cultural centre did not arrive until the German Reich was 
established in 1871. New industries were founded in Berlin and facilitated the 
development of a new upper middle class of cultivated individuals with more liberal 
attitudes. Artistic life in Berlin did not start to become receptive to modernity until the 
beginning of the twentieth century, with the result that for twenty years from 1910 to 
1930, Berlin was among the centres of avant-garde western art and culture, which put 
the city on a par with Paris and New York. 

Even before the end of World War I, Berlin developed into an oppositional centre 
attracting many artists and intellectuals. It was a city driven by tempo, dynamism, 
rhythm, and a feverish rush, which meant it was the ideal proving ground for minds 
desiring novelty. People trying to escape from the provinces were fascinated by the 
international bustle of Berlin’s big-city culture. It became the meeting place for artists 
of the European avant-garde. 

Berlin also became the seat of the revolutionary council movement in the twenties, and 
the principal location for debates about a democratic culture after the imperial army 
collapsed in 1918. World War I created a space devoid of any morals; the system of 
bourgeois morality had been crumbling for a long time so that war only uncovered the 
contradictions inherent in the system. Now the time had come to think the new. 

A time of political and economic crises was followed by five years of business activity 
starting in November 1923. A spectacular modernisation of Berlin's culture commenced. 

The bourgeois-liberal audience was eager for almost anything new, even the most socio- 
critical events. Everything was open to discussion, even sexual ethics. The fact that even 
the middle classes, one of the strongest exponents of bourgeois morality, were swept along 
on a wave of erotica, distinguished the postwar era from all previous ones. 

The real Roaring Twenties started. The revue set the tone of musical entertainment 
during these years. Vaudeville was at the height of its development with a range covering 
the erotically tinged night-time establishments, the so-called ‘honky-tonks’, to the 
international and classier large variety theatres and shows. Cabarets laid claim to the fame 
of showing everything in realistic detail, especially during the inflation years.Sultry 
sensuousness flared up in such titles as Dances of Vice and The Woman with the Whip. 


144. Javier Gil, 1999. 
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145. Anonymous, undated. 


146. Ernst Gerhard, 1925. 


147. Anonymous, c.1920. 
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Homosexuality as a subject blossomed during this time of exploring new freedoms. Artistic 


development was accompanied by a scientific and literary treatment of the subject. The writings 
of Magnus Hirschfeld were very influential. A deluge of erotic periodicals and magazines 
reflected the moral attitudes of the time. The body became the idol of the decade. “These youths,” 
remarked Franz Hessel during one of his walks through Berlin, “also learn to savour, 
something that is not easy for Germans.” Yes, people wanted to relish the body, savour life. 

Yet, does the will not oppose this delightful pleasure? Is it not true that the will always 
expresses a state of being stressed and this is the opposite of pleasure? Perhaps the pleasure is 
more an expression of bleakness and desperation. It is understandable that this cultural 
dreamtime also facilitated a flowering of erotic art. The Twenties were the last century's most 
fertile years for collectors of erotic art. However, if one were to compare the works published in 
Germany at this time with those published in France, then a sense of strain is there, passing 
into the aggressive, destructive, or the abstract. Etchings by Otto Schoff are perhaps the only 
works exuding a truly erotic aura. Yet, there were also voices reacting with reservation to all 
the theories of free love and the libido cult. “A time without illusions,” wrote Felix Salten in 
1924, “also accepts a woman's body as an exhibition object without it being veiled.” 
Licentiousness is said to have become a sign of an avant-garde lifestyle; a lack of restraint 
when dealing with sex, money, and drugs would determine the artists and their aesthetic 
expression. Here, voices from the past make themselves heard once more. Ivan Goll notes in 
his book Sodom Berlin (1929): “Dancing and Living in Ecstasy were the new catchwords 
for the Germans, they took the place of the old, outdated patriotic rule of Die for Your 
Fatherland! Yet, is one catchword worth as much as the next, especially if both have the 
same murky source?” Does he foresee the impending darkness? 
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148. Paul Avril, 1910. 
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In his autobiography, Stefan Zweig writes the following about the 1923 Berlin summer: 


“I believe I understand history in all its detail, but as far as I know, it has never produced 
a similar madhouse period in such giant proportions. All values were changed and not 
only in the material sense. Berlin was transformed into the Babylon of the world. .. The 
Germans brought all of their vehemence and systematism to the field of perversion. Boys 
wearing make-up and with artificial waists strolled along Berlin's promenade, the 
Kurfürstendamm, and in the dark recesses of bars, state secretaries and high financiers 
tenderly courted drunken sailors. While all values plummeted, a sort of madness gripped 
especially bourgeois circles, hitherto unshaken in their order.” 

When joy becomes excess and leisure turns into intoxication, desperation can be 
assumed as a background. The vacuum left by the loss of old values had yet to be filled. 
Here, a lively, tolerant culture offered an experimental field for finding new ways of life. 
Overall, however, the period between the wars was a time of fertile radicalism, when the 
societal and cultural life of Germany and the rest of western Europe was subject to an 
almost eruptive change. 

Not until 1933 did Germany really descend into a dark abyss. National Socialism 
put an end to the modern and virile spirit. Artists and intellectuals were forced to leave 
the country or were eventually killed in concentration camps. 

The future of Berlin as a metropolis also hinges on how much tolerance and vitality it 
permits. The spirit of eroticism, however, is the fertile catalyst and facilitator of culture. 
Those who suppress eroticism suppress culture in general. 


Guy de Maupassant, The Colonel's Wife's Nieces (1880) 
Next morning, long before Madame Briquart and the newlyweds had arisen, 


Julia was in the library browsing through the books on the shelves. She found the 
book Daphnis and Chloe, a story of lovers by the author Longus. As she leafed 
through the book, she came upon the passage where the two young people express their 
adoration for each other by pressing their bodies together, and are then aroused by 
this act alone. 

She closed the book and put it in her pocket to read Later. She then went on with 


her browsing. 
Now she found Gamiant, the novel in which Alfred de Musset describes the most 
intimate details of his fiery love affair with George Sand. 

When she Looked at the illustrations, she blushed - and that book disappeared into 
her pocket as well. 
She now thought she had enough material to look at, and returned to her room. 

She finished Gamiani before supper, although its illustrations alarmed her, as well 


as Daphnis and Chloe, a book that matched her current mood better. 
But that ts wot all there ts, she thought, Of course, Love does not talle to everybody in 
the same language. But | do want to hear what Love has to say. 


Suddenly, a man appeared in her imagination whose brown eyes Looked at her so 
beseechingly that they could have melted ice. 
149. Paul Avril, 1910. 
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150. Heinrich Lossow, 1890. 
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151. Heinrich Lossow, 1890. 
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152. Paul Avril, 1910. 
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The following day she stayed at home. The books she had read at Les Charmettes 


were taking effect. 

She tried to clear her head of the words and ideas she had absorbed. But at the same 
time she had a burning desire to experience everything she had read about. It was tw this 
state of mind that she met Vincomte. 


Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray (1891) 

His eye fell on the yellow book that Lord Henry had sent him. What was it, 
he wondered. 

He went towards the Little, pearl-coloured octagonal stand that had always looked 
to him like the work of some strange Egyptian bees that wrought in silver, and 
taking up the volume, flung himself into an arm-chair and began to turn over the 
Leaves. After a few minutes he became absorbed. 

It was the strangest book that he had ever read. It seemed to him that in exquisite 
raiment, and to the delicate sound of flutes, the sins of the world were passing in 
dumb show before him. Things that he had dimly dreamed of were suddenly made real 
to him. Things of which he had never dreamed were gradually revealed. 

tt was à novel without a plot and with only one character, being, indeed, simply 
a psychological study of a certain young Parisian who spent his life trying to 
realise in the nineteenth century all the passions and modes of thought that 


ser Rr? * 
AB 


belonged to every century except his own, and to sum up, as (t were, tw himself the 
various moods through which the world-spirit had ever passed, Loving for their mere 
artificiality those renunciations that men have unwisely called virtue, as much as 
those natural rebellions that wise men still call sin. 

The style in which it was written was that curious jewelled style, vivid and 
obscure at once, full of argot and of archaisms, of technical expressions and of 
elaborate paraphrases, that characterises the work of some of the finest artists of the 
French school of Symbolistes. 

There were in it metaphors as monstrous as orchids and as subtle in colour. The 
Life of the senses was described in the terms of mystical philosophy. One hardly 
knew at times whether one was reading the spiritual ecstasies of some mediaeval 
saint or the morbid confessions of a modern sinner. 

It was a poisonous book. The heavy odour of incense seemed to cling about its 
pages and to trouble the brain. The mere cadence of the sentences, the subtle 
monotony of their music, so full as tt was of complex refrains and movements 
elaborately repeated, produced in the mind of the Lad, as he passed from chapter to 
chapter, a form of reverie, a malady of dreaming, that made him unconscious of the 
falling day and creeping shadows. 


Cloudless, and pierced by one solitary star, a copper-green sky gleamed through the 
windows. He read on by its wan Light till he could read no more. 


153. Paul Avril, 1910. 


154. Anonymous, 1830. 
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155. Renier, 1925. 


156. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1927. 


157. Achille Devéria, Lithograph, c.1840. 
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Then, after his valet had reminded him several times of the lateness of the hour, he 
got up, and going into the next room, placed the book on the Little Florentine table that 
always stood at his bedside and began to dress for dinner. 

It was almost nine o'clock before he reached the club, where he found Lord Henry 
sitting alone, in the morning-room, Looking very much bored. 

“Lam so sorry, Harry,” he cried, “out really it ts entirely your fault. That book you 
sent me so fascinated me that | forgot how the time was going.” 

“Yes, ۱ thought you would Like tt,” replied his host, rising from his chair. 

“ didn't say | liked it, Harry. ۱ said tt fascinated me. There is a great difference.” 

“Ah, you have discovered that?” murmured Lord Henry. And they passed into 


the dining-room. 


Chapter 11 
For years, Dorian Gray could not free himself from the influence of this book. Or 
perhaps tt would be more accurate to say that he never sought to free himself from it. 
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He procured from Paris no Less than nine Lavge-paper copies of the first edition, 


and had them bound in different colours, so that they might suit his various moods 
and the changing fancies of a nature over which he seemed, at times, to have almost 
entirely Lost control. 

The hero, the wonderful young Parisian in whom the romantic and the scientific 
temperaments were so strangely blended, became to him a kind of prefiguring type 
of himself. And, indeed, the whole book seemed to him to contain the story of his own 
Life, written before he had lived it. 


158. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1927. 


159. Reunier, 1925. 
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Negation and Erection 


About the later erotic works of George Grosz 


ne cannot think of the Berlin of the 20s without recalling the name George Grosz. 
His satires about the Weimar Republic in support of the class struggle have become 
respectable over the past few years and he has had many exhibitions. 

Still, his erotic works were until recently only hinted at or ignored in silence... 

In 1998, the Erotic Museum in Berlin made his pornographic works available to the 
public in a large-scale exhibition for the first time. Is this a different George Grosz? 
Moreover, which is the real one? Can his political and socio-critical art be separated 
from his pornographic art? 

As far as is known, Grosz produced pornographic works during all of his creative 
stages. He flagellated the shameless craving and dictatorial coldness of the society 
surrounding him in horrific visions produced during his early years. A merciless eye 
connected social satire and the genre of eroticism to produce politically involved art. 
Erotic and political subjects were fused into one by his angry revolt against the 
commonplace. Driven by a passionate revulsion, his early, futuristic drawings aimed 
blatantly to uncover social situations. 

He used a sharp and pointed scalpel to dissect society, for which he was put on trial 
several times. Yet, he was not only the accuser: he was also a passionate lover of life in the 
big city, which he depicted with a morbid beauty and moral ruthlessness. That which he 
depicted critically also fascinated him. With this ambivalence, he was far more than just 
a moralising critic of society, although Fuchs would like to see him as such. “An artist such 
as George Grosz,” writes Peter-Klaus Schuster, introducing the opulent Grosz catalogue 
Berlin-New York, “who, with the tense carelessness of a dandy, is constantly provoking his 
environment, who unrelentingly play-acts and executes aesthetic amoralism until it 
becomes nothing but pure cynicism, such an artist is hardly fit to be solely a one- 
dimensional social critic, something often used to play down the art of Grosz.” 

He was also merciless with himself. “People are pigs. All that babble about ethics is a 
fraud meant for fools. Life has no other meaning than to satisfy one’s hunger for nourishment 
and women. There is no soul. The only thing of importance is to have the necessities.” 

This was written by Grosz in his essay Art Is in Danger. “Thus it was that my 
production also expressed my strong revulsion for life, which was surpassed only by my 
interest in the processes. If my revulsion became too much for me, I would get drunk.” To 
him, art was an outlet, an escape valve for the accumulated hot steam. Loathing of the 
world, anger, hate, and disdain characterised his relationship with reality. This left him 
only a position of absolute denial when faced with reality. 

It was already a provocative denial when, in 1916, he changed his paternal name Georg 
Groß to George Grosz, in protest at the intoxication of Germany by the war. Someone 
denying reality so absolutely has to have a utopian opposite. This was called America! The 
United States was already the country of his yearnings during boyhood. 

What he observes is unromantic, austere, and not very wonderful. “When I look at most 
of humanity, I do not see any beauty or lovely shapes. And that applies to women as well,” 
admitted Grosz. Grosz truly does not paint any idylls in his pornographic works either. He 
is an enemy of ‘nice’ feelings. He lacks a sense of the careless, the playful and rococo-like as 
it can often be found in the erotic depictions of the French, as well as a sense of humour. 


160. Paul Emil Bécat, 1848. 


161. Hildebrandt, c.1940. 


162. Hildebrandt, c.1940. 
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163. Otto Rudolf Schatz, Tit Fuck, Berlin. 


Watercolour 


Erotic Museum, Berlin. 


164. Jean de l'Etang, Tit Fuck. 
Lithograph for the book “Trente et 
quelques attitudes”. 


Frotic Museum, Berlin. 


165. Anonymous, beginning of the 19th 


century. 
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He has no eyes for the flirty, pretty young women of his time. He is rather more 
fascinated by the mature, by the almost over-ripe. Here too, he is the merciless and sober- 


mined exposer. He exhibits a special weakness for expansive buttocks, which grip the female 
genitals as a glowing wound. Male genitals, however, swell to dimensions only known to 
us from the Japanese Shungas. 

In his last book, The Great Masters of Eroticism, Eduard Fuchs celebrates Grosz 
more or less as a giant brimming with sensuality: “These pictures reveal the strongest 
potency in sensuousness and the unconditional predominance of the creative. It is the 
robust creative sensuousness without a trace of degeneration or the perverse. Its 
depictions of women are tremendous images of the receiving, the creative, the lust 
demander, and the lust granter. In this, they are all just as inexhaustible as nature is 
in its giving.” Fuchs, however, does not see the doubts depicted in these images. 
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166. Suzanne Ballivet, 1942. 
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In his judgment, Fuchs is still very much part of the bourgeois aesthetic, which is exactly 
what Grosz opposes. But he does recognize the eroticist Grosz as the source of “those strong 
forces, which render his famous drawn accusations as more than literary exposing images 
of objects and situations.” 

The depiction of the female genitals as a glowing wound is reminiscent of castration 
fantasies. Early childhood fears of castration and the castrating mother are incorporated 
into these fantasies. The shock triggered by this perception is overcome by the creation 
of a fetish. 

This is how the depictions of bi-gender women can be explained. To dissolve the 
trauma of a missing penis, a male member is thus artistically attributed to the women 
depicted, a mechanism seen in Hans Bellmer's depictions of phallic girls as well. 
Bellmer takes this even further by not only attaching a phallus, but by making the 
entire female body a phallus, so that the picture Woman with Phallus exists next to the 
picture Woman as Phallus. Here, Grosz counters the fear of losing the penis by 
fetishising the male member and inflating it to larger-than-life proportions. The 
ambivalence of a lust-fear is what frequently zooms the object of his desire into oversized 
close-up shots; the resulting shock is then overcome again by the development of a fetish. 
This constitutes a constant oscillation between invocation and ban. 

This mechanism of coping with whatever threatens binds a lot of aggression, which is 
expressed through the sadistic flair of many pictures. This recalls the early depictions of 
Murderer of Women: Grosz often used his own face in these paintings of a sex murderer. Only 
his early brush stroke is imbued with as much sadistic character as Hans Bellmer's. “This is 
how I finally arrived at a razor-sharp style,” confesses Grosz, “which I needed to put down my 
observations subject to my then absolute negation of all of humanity.” Even if painting is a 
softer medium, does he not frequently use a brush as one might use a — soft — whip? 

The criminal with whom he identified himself as a young artist embodies an inner 
rebellion against the law. The initial target of the revolt in the name of absolute 
negation, before this rebellion took a political turn, was first the “paternal” and oedipal 
law. This force of the unconscious mind gave in to the demands of liberation from 
repressive structures. This reflects an anti-Oedipus as already celebrated in the writings 
of Deleuze and Guttari during the revolt of 1968. All told, the erotic pictures by Grosz 
are not images of sexual joie de vivre. Instead, they exhibit a tendency towards the anti- 
erotic and the grotesque. Grosz is merciless in his uncovering of the human flesh. Is 
the motherly flesh of womankind not the paradise for which he was searching? Yet the 
fascinating invocation of raw flesh is terrifying, and this fear has to be banished if man 
wants to save his masculinity. 

The vulva is a threat, hence the taboo assigned to the depiction of that part, which 
Grosz lifts provocatively. The image of the devouring Gorgon sisters is uncovered by 
Grosz. As the big city seems devouring and terrifying to him, so does the menace in the 
flesh. These pictures show some of the sexual horror felt by men and women. And that 
is where the truth lies. That is the reason the paintings cannot be ‘nice’. Aesthetic beauty 
in itself, we have to conclude, has a veiling function: its purpose is to soften the horror. 

Grosz was an unbelievably prolific artist, creating uncountable pornographic drawings 
and aquarelles. The majority of his works were created in the United States, the land of his 
yearnings. He spoke of his “expulsion to paradise” when he left Germany. However, the 
United States was also the country of the anticommunist and grand inquisitor McCarthy 
as well as the land of puritan prudery. Grosz the leftist — Grosz the pornographer: how was 
he able to find fulfilment in this type of climate? He soon learned first-hand of the dark 
side of the American way of life. “This is not a country for dreamers — everybody just always 
works,” he wrote soon after his move. His dreams became brittle, but he still defied the 
temptation to drown his “pessimism and often terrible depressions” in alcohol. 
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167. Achille Devéria, 1830. 
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Grosz had to admit to himself that his life in the United States was a failure: "A bit of 
publicity but no money. I still have to teach dilettantes." Self-portraits show him as a lonely 
wanderer wading through a deep morass. The internal world of the artist now without a 
homeland was characterised by doomsday visions. He created pictures filled with doom, 
desperation, and death. He was left with nothing. He stayed for twenty-seven years in this exile, 
his personality uprooted. He was reminded of the twenty-seven years the divine marquis, the 
Marquis de Sade, had to spend in prison. And just as de Sade saved his inner self from being 
destroyed by producing erotic writings, we can assume that George Grosz also painted as if his 
life depended on it, which was after all really the case. Although his pictures were imbued with 
gloom, the colours of his erotic works, which had become his anti-depressives, glowed so much 
the brighter. The loss of masculine steadiness is more than exhausted potency: it is an 
expression of the loss of identity. The struggle against the loss of self, against the fragmentation 


of the person, is sexualised. By subscribing to the phallus cult in his pictures, he invokes the 
steadfastness of his identity. The only alternative would have been loss of self. 
While his earlier pictures had made statements about existing social conditions, those 


pictures created in exile said something about the existential condition of the artist himself. 
Once the relentless critic of a world gone awry, he was now in danger of becoming 
personally fragmented. What remained was the merciless keenness of his misanthropic eye. 
Just as he caricatured the types of the Weimar Republic to expose their true nature, he also 
overdrew sexuality and genitalia until they became grotesque — and with that he uncovered 
a tragic truth. The smile of the viewer is tinged with horror, which is caused by the abyss 
that unconsciously shines through. These pictures, raping and violating our aesthetic and 
moral conventions, do not deal with a love of life but rather with a fear of life. 
This truth is still today the true meaning of these images. 


168. Achille Devéria, 1830. 
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Freud: Art as an Intermediate Realm 
What we call sexuality today is effectively a realm of its own that is an adjunct 


aggregated to our soctal and cultural lives. As a realm, the parameters of sexuality can 
be named, observed, classified and counted in scientific terms - yet its visible aspects 
are but outer Layers. Its roots reach way down into the deep, dark depths of our selves. 
Just as we may be fascinated by the light some deep-sea fish give off, we may be 
equally fascinated by the brightness of the images that artistic imagination may 
dredge up from the unfathomable darkness of the unconsciousness. 

If conflict had not been an essential part of human development right from the 
start, there would be no art, not even erotic art. But the sex drive is independent of the 
socialisation process, so a unilateral classification of its elements remains impossible to 
set up. The personality keeps asserting its rights and demanding what is due, even at the 
cost of neurosis. What used to be a “fluctuating interconnection with nature” — disrupted 
by cultural pressures - seeks a détour to find alternative channels of expression, Cf 
necessary in the imagination. Its true field comprises the opposite of reality. Freud 


classified fantasies as “particular ideas not intended to be realised.” They were rooted in 
child's play. Nevertheless “the opposite of play ts not seriousness but reality,” although 
child's play is inevitably closely linked with the concrete and visible elements of the real 
world. Sertousness ts demanded not at all by adults in their sexual desires ultimately 
derived from child's play. However, those who have experience of “the emotional Life of men 
and women also know that virtually nothing ts as difficult as abandoning desire once 
experienced.” Play is thus replaced with fantasies and daydreams: the imagination. 


The claim that happy individuals don't weed to fantasize ts a platitude based on the 
assumption that striving for happiness can genuinely lead to happiness without Losing 
anything on the way. 


169. Achille Devéria, 1840. 


170. Anonymous, end of the 1 


gth 


century. 
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171. Anonymous, end of the 1 


172. Devéria, 1840. 
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The wish for happiness always contains something restive, something that can 


perhaps never be realised. “unfulfilled wishes are spurs to the imagination, and every 
individual fa ntasy is an ideal of wish-fulfilment, a correction to unsatisfactory reality.” 
The power of imagination manifests itself as adventures in the realm of desire, for which 
the playwright of the internal drama is the Libido. However, unhappiness occurs that is 
quite unrelated to wishes and desires. This means that wishes derive their nourishment 
from a satisfaction experienced once - during childhood. According to Aristotle, the Light 
in which we see Illuminated the objects of the outside world lives on in the imagination, 
which in tum seems to illuminate us with a “secondary light.” Happiness once experienced 
is the prerequisite for the development of the imagination and its power. 

Freud equates the poet with the daydreamer, and poetic creation with daydreams. 
Poetry provides wish-fulfilment of a wish based on an experience that usually ts part of 
one's childhood. Poetry, just Like daydreams, is the continuation of and substitute for 


the child’s play of former times. The only difference ts that satisfaction ts wow derived 
from something that is wot actually in the real world. vvish-fulfilment can also be 
provided for a viewer or reader through art. Freud believed that “the actual enjoyment of 
the poetic work stems from the release of emotional tensions.” Even if we are ashamed 
of our fantasies and daydreams and are careful to hide them from others, the poet still 
enables us “to enjoy our own fantasies without any blame or shame, because of the poet’s 
aesthetic technique for overcoming such negative feelings.” The erotic daydream as 
represented în poetry (or in art) similarly undergoes a process of blurring and 
obscuring so as finally to Impress us through the formal aestheticism of its expression 
of pleasure. Ars poetica can thus transform an erotic fantasy into ars erotica in which 
those fantasies rejected by the spirit of reality are fulfilled in an imagined world. 


Fantasy, imagination, is thus established as an “intermediate realm” that ts “sited 
between Life based on the experience of pleasure and life based on the experience of reality.” 

Imagining power, and even ultimate power, is a frequent characteristic of erotic 
fantasy. But whereas action ts Limited in reality, fantasy has a reservoir - a sanctuary 
- tw which fulfilment can be found. The sanctuary of art. 

In his Memoirs of Saturn (1742), J. C. Gervaise de Latouche describes the 
impression of omnipotence experienced by a (male) person who ts masturbating. “The 
Imagination comes alive and dances across all women who ever gave You pleasure. Here 
a brunette pops up, there a blonde; now a petite one, then a tall one. The world ts in Your 
hana. Class differences disappear; the queen on her throne and the proudest of the most 
beautiful has to submit and to grant anything that you require... " 

In this sense, “fantasy” ts a term for events that tw other works are frequently 
described as activities that take place in a “false reality.” The ego ts under the spell of 
the forces it banished during its development. Whether as a power of Imagination 
completely independent of all influences or its representation within a work of art, the 
ego experiences its spellbound state as “magic”. Gervaise de Latouche loosens the spell 
by toying with the magic and utilising the imagination: 

Desire ... is so vivid and hot that one might perhaps compare it with the flames 
that suddenly erupt from fissures in the earth and disappear for a moment, blinded 
by the brilliance of their light, searches for the cause of their creation. Desire ... it 
comes and goes ... Who has ever laid eyes ow it? The sensations caused by desire are 
so strong and of so short a duration that one - anaesthetised by their presence - 
cannot recognise its true nature. 

The only means of outmanoeuvring and taking control of desire is to flirt with 
it, to observe it, and to Let it slip away in order only to find it again and to yield to 
it tw body and soul. 
Art ts the only area of our lives tw which it is still possible that “a person 
hungering for the fulfilment of certain desires seeks out something similar to that 
fulfilment, and in which such a substitution - thanks to the artistic illusion - 


yields emotional effects as if real. It is quite rightly, then, that one speaks of the 
magie of art and compares the artist to a magician.” This drawing ow the 


illusionary, the imaginary, is a necessary requirement for such catharsis. Because 
the depicted result is wot real, the emotion awakened by it can be discharged without 
consequences, a discharge that is experienced as a release and fulfilment. 

The realm of fantasy and art thus represents a “safety zone” that ts established 
“during the painful transition from the pleasure principle to the reality principle to 
permit a substitution for satisfying urges and drives that has otherwise to be 
abandoned during real Life.” 

Freud also calls the realm of fantasy a “nature parie" where desire and pleasure can 
be felt with or without the acquiescence of reality. 

When the development of the sense of reality took place, the life of our 
imagination and fantasy was explicitly exempted from the demands of the “reality 
check.” By negating the demands of reality, works of art and literature can satisfy 
wishes and desires otherwise difficult to fulfil. “Those who are receptive to the 
influence of art know and highly appreciate this influence as a source of pleasure 
and solace in time of need. Yet the soft veil of anaesthesia that art flings over us 
grants us nothing more than a fleeting escape from the problems of Life.” Freud 
repeatedly states that “we as people, with the complex demands of our culture and 
under the pressures of our inner repressions, do find reality in general quite 
unsatisfactory, so we maintain a fantasy life in which we Love to make up for the 
flaws of reality with wish-fulfilment.” 


173. Anonymous, 1930. 
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Since one's sex life is also subject to these “complex demands of our culture” - 
moulded by our psychosexual socialisation - and formed by the “pressure of our 
inner repressions,” it must also have attached to it an unfulfillable, insatiable 
“remainder” no matter how satisfying and extensive it may otherwise be. Herbert 
Marcuse pointed out that what has been called “sexual liberalisation” in fact 
¿berated sexuality only within parameters approved and developed by society, and 
thus subjects it to a repressive de-sublimation together with a reinforced reality 
principle. The restive elements of sexuality can, however, find refuge in the safety 
zone that (s art. An intermediate area is developed between life according to the 
pleasure principle and life according to the reality principle. 

Art and literature are also tied to the higher demands of our culture because of 
that culture's formal-aesthetic mode of creativity. Erotic Literature, for example, no 
matter how bland it may be, has as its purpose the release of “original” fantasies - 


using a cultural technique that must, however, be “relearned” first. That ts why the 
cultural manifestations of erotic fantasies enable a man or woman to be a “lustful 
animal” as well as a “rational being.” No spontaneous act can completely overcome 
the alienation between those fantasies and their culturally-defined outward 
expressions. Eroticism requires the strength to withstand this tension between the 
different demands of the psyche. When masturbating, an individual quickly 
terminates this tension by physically executing the fantasy. 

The imagined events of life manifested in erotic works of art and Literature hold no 
allegiance to the reality principle and may lie altogether outside tts domain. Just as we 
view the colourful fish swimming behind the glass of an aquarium, we can Look beyond 
the medium of the book and the picture to behold a fantasy that does indeed provide us 
with an tllustowary fulfilment but still remains at a distance. 


The citing of a book within a book may be understood, then, as a reference 
indicating that eroticism consists of more than the real and visible. The heat that 
inflames the body originates in the head. Fulfilment is obtained from illusions. By 
citing the book, we become aware that the illusion ts an illusion. Reaching for the 
imaginary is justified by the fact that men and women need dreams as much as 
they need oxygen, since they are driven by weeds. “The function of the unreal,” 
writes Gaston Bachelard, “is as necessary for the psyche as the function of the real 


invoked so much by psychologists to characterise the adjustment of the intellect to 
a reality formed by and based on society's values.” 

On this subject, Wilhelm Reich emerges as an apologist of unimaginative sexual 
intercourse. His objective ts a “healthy and satisfying sex life’. Orgasm is said to be an 
“elementary natural event”. “An orgasm is nothing psychological,” writes Reich in 
Character Analysis, “out rather a phenomenon created solely by the reduction of all 
psychological activities to the vegetative original function - Le. by eliminating the 
psychological activities of the imagination.” Reich thus follows Freud’s path back from 
psychology to sexual phystology. He considers superfluous the “superstructure” of the 
urges and drives. In his belief, erotic Literature can have no cultural significance. 


Rousseau: Paradise Where Words Are Unnecessary 

“Women and men embraced sexually at any time and in any place without the need 
for any words to act as the indelible means of expression and interpretation. They 
separated again just as easily.” 

Rousseau’s notion of a state of nature allows for sex within a speechless environment. 
However, a novel can depict this objective only by using words. It needs language to tell 
readers what ts happening. It needs language to tell readers what ts wot happening, what 
is regrettably wot there. Language compensates for absences and fills gaps. 
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Rousseau describes a means of communication that is happler than speech, 
“reaching from heart to heart without the cold handshake of Language”. Or, as described 
in The New Héloise, “How many things have remained unsaid and without needing to 
be said! All the most passionate emotions have surely in their time been ۵ 
without the cola intervention of words!” 

Eroticism rebels against language as its mediator - and yet, the erotic is simply 
impossible without language. Words have a need to become embodied: virtual 
transubstantiation. Erotic desires and the development of linear experience share a 
common evolutionary stem: the isolation in fairly recent times of the individual 
intellect. “The world of codes," Laments Novalis, “is not to be blamed for the fact that 
we, at the end, see only books and nothing else, and have as good as Lost all of our 
five senses. Why do we so desperately cling to the printed word as if we were some 
pitiful fungus?” Because individuals hope to overcome the isolation of their inmost 
selves using reading materials and the illusions therein contained. It ts the same 
desire that constitutes the basis for the sexual outflow of the self, the desire to overlap 
and extend one’s own boundaries. 

But the word as code could not touch the emotions Lf it were not based on a reservoir of 
early experiences preserved within the psyche. That is why the joys and pleasures provided 
by the imagination are capable of triggering an echo within the depths of our minds, from 
the depths of our bodies. 

In his essay Emotion in Music, the composer Paul Hindemith asked the question 
whether ít ts possible for music to touch listeners emotionally. tt could not really be the 
emotions involved, could it? They could not change as rapidly as the music does — they 
do not exactly start and end with the musical stimulus that triggered them. True 
emotions need a certain period of time for development. 

Reactions caused by music, states Hindemith, are not real emotions. They are 
reflections and memories of emotions. Hindemith uses dreams as analogues. They too 
condense into just a few seconds a reproduction of events that in reality require long 
periods of time to take place, and yet seem real to the individual. Dreams, memories, 
reactions to music - all three are made of the same substance. A reaction to music with 
any sort of emotional significance would be impossible tf the true feelings and 
emotions did wot already exist, brought back into the conscious by the musical trigger. 

Literary experiences stimulate im much the same way. Our psychological 
reservoir of memories ts used to generate current emotions, regardless of any 
disguised shape or form they might be triggered by or might be in on re-emerging. 
This subjective input ís the reason a person may Like one book more than another, or 
that one book may be liked more by one person than by another person. Reading 
challenges the intellectual Life of the reader. He or she has actively to make an effort 
because the tmagined reality has to be decoded. What happens tf new conditions of 
socialisation cause the reservoir that is the basis of memory to dwindle? will 
reading become obsolete because the codes are undecipherable, because the conscious 
cannot retrieve any pre-existing memories? 


Erotic TV and video productions offer a new form of “speechless happiness.” Reading has 
to be learned - watching TV comes naturally. Images are self-explanatory: everything can 
be understood just by Looking. This results in a seeming closeness, directness. But pictures 
are nothing more than that - just as literature is nothing more than literature. The 
difference is that Literature in its intellectual form retains its hold on a life that has 
already been lived and been filled with sensuality - especially because literature ts an 
abstract medium. The new speechlessness of the world of pornographic pictures, however, 
pretends to achieve reconciliation, and thereby cheats the viewer, who does wot experience the 
pain caused by the (intellectual/instinctual) gap that divides his or her life. 
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May 1000 Flowers bloom! 


About the Proper Handling of Erotic Art 
For Tony Fekete 


he basement of a large German museum once contained a suitcase filled with old 
erotic drawings and lithographs from the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Works such as the ones you can see in this book. Only a few know of this find. 
The suitcase, however, does not exist officially. There is a sticker on it: “Not inventoried 
because unusable!” This suitcase says something about the fate and handling of erotic art... 

Erotic art has lived in the shadows of society for many centuries. It was locked away and 
even persecuted and destroyed. Objects long hidden in the vaults of public museums and 
galleries of private collectors can be seen in various Erotic museums across the world.. All 
of them were forbidden, especially in a western society less open to sexuality and anything 
associated with it. Laws of censorship have forced artists and publishers to produce 
minuscule editions, affordable by only a select group of knowledgeable amateurs. Today, 
many of these editions can hardly ever be found and their price is prohibitive. 

So far, they rarely had the opportunity to be exhibited in public. The argument that art has 
something to do with sublimation is used to refuse recognition of erotic depictions as true art. 

Insofar as it is the expression of an urge inherent in all of us, we have to ask ourselves if 
non-recognition and disdain also apply to an aspect of human life that can hardly be denied. 

The connection is with the verdict imposed on sexuality by Christianity, especially by 
Augustinian thought. The Augustinian hatred of sex has been passed down from generation 
to generation. Anything physical was fomes peccati (evil desire), anything sexual only turpe 
et foedum (shameless and foul), and it dragged humans down to the level of animals. 

During his later years, Augustine never allowed any woman to set foot in his house 
or even to speak to him, not even his sister, unless in the presence of witnesses, out of 
fear that lust might overwhelm him. The spiritual leader Bernard of Clairvaux saw all 
as “created through sinful will” and destroyed through the “itch of lust”. Evil lust 
supposedly was the cause for humans sinking lower than swine. “Christianity forced 
Eros to drink poison”, lamented Nietzsche. 

A new light illuminated the nature of humankind during the Age of Enlightenment. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau believed in the good of nature. Yet this was an enlightenment cut 
in half: in the name of reason, sexuality was once again perceived as menacing, 
threatening violence, controlled, and banned. Even during the Age of Enlightenment the 
fear of dark forces constraining the enlightened world increased. Schiller wrote during 
that time: 

And mankind is not to tempt the gods, 

And never, never desire to see 

What they graciously cover with night and horror. 

The demand for more light just covered the fear of darkness. Not surprising, therefore, 
that the Age of Enlightenment gave life to the most rigorous morals. The American writer 
and scientist Benjamin Franklin announced firmly: “No lovemaking: unless for reasons of 
health or descendants!” 

The more people felt threatened by sexual chaos, the higher the indignation about the 
obscene. This was considered the root of all chaos. 


179. Jean de l’Etang, 1930. 
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But in Hebbel’s words: “Never disturb a slumbering world.” 

But what are we afraid of? It is less what we see but rather fear itself. How far can this 
still go? Where is it going to lead us? The visible world is only the tip of the iceberg, and 
the rest, the imaginary, which frightens us in its shapelessness, comes from inside us. We 
react with wildly mixed emotions to all artistic and non-artistic depictions of anything 
erotic. Curiosity is swirled together with indignation and disgust, moral qualms accompany 
intellectual reservations. Yet, the higher the indicator on the Richter scale of our indignation, 
the deeper — so we may assume — the impact a given work has, causing emotional tremors 
that suggest tectonic shifts in the emotional fabric of our lives. 

Let us remember the wonderful works of the Marquis de Bayros. His illustrations were 
repeatedly the subject of criminal trials. The Munich district prosecutor, who pleaded the charge 
against the series Tales at the Dressing Table published in 1908, carried the revealing name of 
Dr Haß (German = hate‘). The process was characterised by his lack of self-control and 
poisonous outbursts, through which he repeatedly violated the code of criminal procedure. 


Une-pièce croustillante’. 


“What danger to the fatherland, if these works were to be distributed!” The unbiased reader of 
these court transcripts finally concludes that only a sexual arousal could have triggered such 
fervour in the prosecutor. Is pornography thus only a problem for anti-pornographers? Their 
indignation is nothing more than a different, weird form of sexual excitement. It is based on the 
same emotional tension, which is enjoyed with a delicious shudder by the lover of erotic art. 
People that appear to sniff out pornography in every artistic depiction are probably really driven 
by the craving for pornography. That is the reason they have to track and pursue it. Just like 
Augustine, these people, if honest, are afraid of unacknowledged desires, which are awakened 
and made visible by erotic art. They are secretly drawn to the temptations which they fervently 
try to remove from the path of others; they protect themselves under the guise of protecting 
others. Deep down, they are afraid of their own weaknesses. Erotic art provokes indignation, 
because it steps over the lines drawn to keep a taboo and forbidden area at bay. The key question 
here is how to handle this not-so-ordinary experience of everyday life. By banning Eros and the 
art that depicts it, the darker part of ourselves was also refused cultivation. 


181. Anonymous, 1900. 
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This is the reason why some people still think of everything associated with sex as smutty 
and dirty, if not downright dangerous. Are we more mature today in dealing with sexuality and 


eroticism? Sex seems to be part and parcel of today’s healthy way of life. People demonstrate an 
incredible amount of liberality, which gives the impression that discussing a perversion in 
public talk shows, no matter how bizarre, closely resembles a medieval exorcism. We pretend 
that we no longer have any taboos. Yet, at the same time, we get nervous about a panic palaver 
on violence and abuse. Everything is now shown — and that seems to uncloak all the old fears. 
Old Pan still causes distress. The discussion is thus dominated by ambivalence. Art can prove 
its magical, healing powers in this conflict. Art itself is the most effective weapon against the 
menacing flux of nature. In the form of erotic art, it reflects the inner conflict of humans, torn 
between the principle of reality and the principle of lust. Yet, the taboo is violated only in fantasy. 


We participate in excesses — but these are excesses only on paper, a phantasmagoria of the 


eye! Because it can only be enjoyed via the detour of sensitivity and the powers of imagination, 
the threatening aspect of sexuality is tempered. It is not really experienced but conveyed through 
artistic creation. This provides distance. With this distance in place, our libido has the 
opportunity to be cultivated. However, when a depiction does not suit a viewer, he or she should 
have a fig leaf at the ready to place in front of the eye. The fact is that in a democracy everybody 
is his or her own censor. State and government, however, ought to remain silent and in the 
background. The Swiss writer Carl Spitteler once complained about censorship that “artistic 
freedom is fettered and at the mercy of inartistic powers, which can be expected to deliver the 
^ Furthermore, he also reminds us that even Gottfried Keller was 
“pelted with morality” and that because of Romeo and Juliet, his most soulful work. 


worst imaginable violence. 


185. Lobel-Riche, 1936. 


186. Gariani, illustrated anonymously by 


Berthomme de Saint-André, 1930. 
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“Legislation,” wrote Heinrich Boll in 1971, “is characterised by two attributes, namely 


misjudgment and withholding. Misjudgment of people's sexuality, withholding of 
pleasures, which are categorised only as forbidden pleasures.” This is said to foster the 
devitalisation and ossification of the urges, sometimes promoting stereotyping, which lead 
to pornography and cultural hypocrisy. During the 47th meeting of the Association of 
German Lawyers in 1968, the famous expert on constitutional law, Adolf Arndt, spoke out 
in support of an ethic of restraint practised by the state and for the responsibility and self- 
determination of citizens with the argument that “the upper spheres of the development of 
cultural life have to be closed to criminal law: an involuntarily selected sexual morality 
forced upon citizens by repression enforced with criminal penalties, stops being a morality 
and it is nothing more than training. It breeds cultural hypocrisy.” 

Eroticism and erotic art remain demonic powers in the minds of humans, and it is difficult 
to face them with absolute neutrality. Georges Bataille responded to a frightened retreat with 
the following: “I do not believe that the human race has a chance of shedding light on the 
situation before it cannot govern what frightens it... mankind can conquer what frightens it, 
it can face up to it.” Works of erotic art can help us to expand the boundaries of tolerance, but 
their primary function is the fostering of tolerance towards what we sense as something strange 
in us. If love — according to Jean Rostand — is a type of hunger inherent in every living being, 
then art satisfies a sort of hunger of the eyes, which distinguishes humans from all other living 
beings. The pleasure of watching finds here its most excellent object. Is it not true that sexuality 
and sexual matters are the foremost and continuous object of our intensive curiosity? 


187. Berthomme de Saint-André, 1927. 
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Erotic art introduces us to a garden of desires where we discover an astounding 
variety of erotic flowers: lascivious orchids next to delicate groundcover, poisonous 
solanaceae next to fragrant violets, marsh marigolds next to tender dog-roses. Anybody 
who, after browsing through this book, claims to have seen only that must be blinder 
than a bat. What is apparent here is that eroticism knows many varieties. Contrary to 
pornography, which often lacks imagination, erotic art allows us to partake of creative 
joy. Sexuality and its associated matters take many forms. 

Here too may a thousand flowers bloom! It is the great variety of points of view 
which lead to the multifarious forms of eroticism. It is hoped that those who let these 
manifold impressions sink in will see the world of eroticism with different, more 
enlightened eyes. Nothing is more natural than sexual desire, and nothing is less 
natural than the forms in which desire expresses itself or finds satisfaction. In these 
times characterised by objectification and general de-eroticisation, the collection 
presented here can lead us back to the discovery of the fantastic in eroticism. Eroticism 
should be creative — or it is not truly erotic! 

Some of the works certainly do kick up a fuss, cause offence. However, is it not true that 
real art is always offensive, gives us a kick up the backside, moves us one way or the other? 
So let us be offended and be moved — moved to new viewpoints! 


The Marquis de Sade, Juliette (1797) 

Since my girlfriend did not want to explain any further, we rummaged through the 
apartment of the monk while waiting for him. You cannot imagine the type of obscene 
pictures and books we found. The first was The Gatekeeper of the Carthusians, a book that 
is more brazen than Lewd, but which, in spite of its honesty and Love for the truth, cost its 
author quite a few pinpricks of conscience while on his deathbed. What foolishness. A 
man who at the end of his Life regrets what he has said or written ts nothing but a coward. 
The second was L'Académie des Dames - a good idea, but badly executed. written by a 
man who seems to wow everything without possessing the audacity to say it, it is a book 
full of babbling nonsense. The third was L’Education de Laure. 

Another work that was a failure because of false shame. If the author had actually 
described the murder of the husband at which he hints, CF he had described the incest he 
continually and pusillanimously circumvents, tf he had increased the number of 
licentious scenes, if he had given full details of the cruel tendencies he mentions, this 
book might have been quite creative and entertaining. But such timorous writers drive 
me to despatr, and | would prefer them wot to write anything at all than put down only 
half of their ideas. And then there was Thérèse Philosophe, a delightful book by the 
Marquis d’Argeret (illustrated by the famous Caylus), the only person who dared to 
state the objective, even if he did not reach (t; the only person who gracefully combined 


godlessness with vice and who finally, albeit in primitive fashion, showed how an 
amoral book should be written. 


Charles Devereux, Venus in India (1858) 

After | had been told by the first staff officer that Cherat was to be my destination 
- a small camp at the top of a mountain range closing off the Peshawar valley to the 
south - and after | had received the train ticket for the route from Allahabad to a 
temporary station to the west of Ilehum and Dale to Cherat, | made my preparations for 
the Long journey still ahead of me. 

In addition to some provisions for body and spirit, | also purchased a few French 
novels, among them the masterpiece of salon eroticism Mademoiselle de Maupin by 
Théophile Gautier. 
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If it weren't for the red-hot images of Love and passion contained in this wonderful prose 
poem, | might have slipped through the net used by Love to catch me. | am convinced that 
Mademoiselle de Maupin ts the most seductive temptation that awakened my passions 
from my lethargic slumber into which they had fallen since | had said goodbye to my 
dearly beloved, Lustful and yet virtuous little wife, my adored Louise. ... 

I thus bought Mademoiselle de Maupin without knowing or asking whether its content 
deals with passionate affairs or not, and | read the book when sitting alone in my train 
compartment. Oh, human wealeness! Desires, red-hot urges and new strength and floods 
of overheated emotions surged over and through me! | drank the delicious poison of this 
incomparable book, and while | became aroused just from reading, | did not want to 
concede to myself that it was “a woman” | thirsted after at the bottom of my heart. Desire 
still only took a blurred shape, it was more a memory, which came closest to the one that 
could be found in the bed of my adored pretty, little wife in faraway England. 
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nce, when Picasso, in the evening of his life, was asked about the difference 

between art and eroticism, his pensive answer was: “But—there is no difference.” 

Instead, as others warned about eroticism, Picasso warned about the experience of 
art: “Art is never chaste; one should keep it away from all innocent ignoramuses. People 
insufficiently prepared for art, should never be allowed close to art. Yes, art is dangerous. 
If it 15 chaste, i is not art. 


The term ‘Erotic Art’ is muddied by a miasma of ambiguous terms. Art and pornography, 
sexuality and sensuality, obscenity and morality are all involved to such an extent that it 
seems almost impossible to reach an objective definition, which is not unusual in the history 
of art. How is it possible to speak of erotic art? 
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